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i^hat  the  Blue  and  White  Are  Doing 

You  Know  Who's  Who  On  the  Squad?     Are  You  Acquainted  With 
the  New  Rulings?    Brush  Up  On  Your  Basketball  Etiquette. 


By  JOHN  TRAUTMAN 


"^EAT  NEBRASKA"  was  the  slogan  heralded 

^^    on  the  campus  last  season.     This  year,  how- 

B  ever,  the  scope   has  been   increased,    and   we 

are  going  to    beat    not  only    Nebraska,    but 

y  team  on  the  schedule.    The  first  and  perhaps  the 

\.  important  game  is  but  a  few  days  off,  and  nat- 

ly  there  is  considerable  discussion  as  to  its  prob- 

I  outcome.     Will   Indiana  repeat  the  performance 

le  Kansas  "Jayhawks",  and  give  us 

isive  drubbing  in  our  opening  game? 

Creighton  capture  the  North  Cen- 

Conf erence  pennant  ? 

the  gods  of  fate  condescend  to  abide 

he  pre-season  dopesters,  the  Blue  and 

te  will  certainly  carry  out  the  slo- 

to    the    very    letter.      The    relative 

lgth  of  the  team  can  only  be  ascer- 

id  at  this  time  by  comparing  pres- 

iircumstances  with  those  which  exist- 

ast  season.     With  only  three  letter 

and  an  inexperienced  squad,  due  to 

installation  of  the  freshman  ruling, 

Schabinger  faced  a  problem  which 

d  not  be  solved  until  the  season  was 

under  way.    Moreover,  we  were  late 

tarting  practice,  and  besides,  much 

had  to  be  spent  on  fundamentals  in- 

l  of  in  perfecting  general  teamwork. 

ew  system  of    offense    and    defense 

introduced,  which  required  consid- 

ie    time    before   the    desired    results 

me  evident. 

indidates  for  the  Varsity  squad  who 
■  not  on  the  football  team  have  been 


undergoing  supervised  coaching  since  the  first  of  No- 
vember. We  began  intensive  training  and  work  on 
the  development  of  offensive  and  defensive  plays  about 
the  first  of  December.  It  was  necessary  to  delay  this 
instruction  until  the  football  men  had  turned  in  their 
moleskins  and  donned  the  abbreviated  uniforms.  Two 
letter  men  and  a  number  of  promising  candidates  were 
among  the  Varsity  gridsters  who  reported  for  practice. 


T 


JOHNNY    TRAUTMAN, 
Forward. 


HOSE  who  made  their  letter  in  the 
cage  sport  last  year  and  who  are 
now  cavorting  around  the  hardwood 
floor  are  Captain  Jimmy  Lovely,  "Ike" 
Mahoney,  Joe  Speicher,  Dick  Haley  and 
Johnny  Trautman.  Jimmy  has  played 
forward  on  the  Varsity  for  two  years, 
and  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
team  during  that  time.  Ke  was  chosen 
unanimously  as  all-conference  forward 
last  winter.  This  is  his  last  season,  and 
from  all  indications  it  will  be  his  great- 
est. He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  man  to  hold  the  captaincy  of  the 
basketball  team  for  two  years.  "Ike"  is 
beginning  his  second  lap  on  the  Varsity 
and  will  undoubtedly  live  up  to  his  past 
great  performances.  He  was  selected 
as  center  on  the  all-conference  team. 
"Spike"  was  the  find  of  '23.  When  he 
reported  he  didn't  know  a  basketball 
from  a  marble,  but  within  a  few  weeks 
he  developed  into  a  wonderful  guard  and 
succeeded  in  landing  a  berth  on  the  all- 
conference      team.      Dick     played       his 
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first  year  on  the  Varsity,  and  although  handicapped  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  with  a  broken  shoulder, 
received  in  football,  he  showed  such  remarkable  abil- 
ity that  he  was  immediately  put  into  the  place  left 
vacant  when  Lovely  was  injured. 

The  other  members  of  the  squad  who  are  back  fight- 
ing for  places  on  the  Varsity  are  Paul  Murphy,  Stuart 
Neary,  Art  Logan,  "Minnesota"  Eibner,  and  Cliff 
Nolan.  "Murf"  was  a  valuable  reserve,  and  is  espe- 
cially noted  for  his  showing  against  the  Haskell  In- 
dians and  Morningside.  Neary  was  a  dependable  man 
and  "did  his  stuff"  when  called  upon.  Logan  shows 
the  same  fight  at  center  as  he  does  on  the  gridiron. 
Eibner  is  in  good  form  this 
year  and  is  pushing  the 
first  stringers  hard  for 
a  position.  (Tiff  is  tall, 
rangy,  fast,  and  handles 
the  ball  well.  Men  who 
were  members  of  last 
year's  Freshman  team, 
and  who  are  making 
strong  bids  for  the  Var- 
sity, are  Kyan,  Hickey, 
Koudele,  Allen,  Phelan 
and  Bertoglio.  All  these 
men  were  high  school 
stars  and  during  their 
freshman  year  gave  the 
Varsity  some  lively  scrim- 
mages. 


Our  Schedule 


AT  HOME 


Friday,  Dec.  21 — Indiana. 

Wednesday,  Jan.     2 — Iowa. 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Friday, 

Tuesday, 

Saturday, 

Friday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 


AT  MARQUETTE 


Friday, 
Saturday, 


Feb. 
Feb. 


8 — Marquette. 
9 — Marquette. 


LOOKING  at  the  play- 
ers     mentioned,     we 
find    that    they    arc    men 
who  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals,  namely, 
basket  throwing,  pivoting, 
side  stepping,  passing,  and 
dribbling,  and  who  under- 
stand   the    system    of    of- 
fense and  defense  which  we  expect  to  use.    Mr.  Schab- 
inger,  having  charge  of  such  a  squad,  will  be  able  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  perfecting  the  play  of  indi- 
viduals.    To  help  to  this  latter  end,  the  Coach  has  al- 
ready cut  the  squad  to  approximately  fifteen  men. 

There  are  scores  of  tossers  besides  those  on  the  squad 
who  show  promise  of  development.  These  should  not 
bo  discouraged  because  the  squad  has  been  reduced  in 
numbers.  The  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  try  out  for 
the  class  team.     One  object  of  intra-mural  basketball 

is  to  give  every  man  in  the  University  an  opportunity  \  NOTHER  factor  which  determines  the  success  | 
to  play  on  some  team,  and  thus  have  a  means  of  exer-  '^  failure  of  a  team  is  the  spirit  within  the  squi 
eise  and  recreation.  But  at  the  same  time,  players  are  and  amon8  tne  students.  In  basketball  as  in  all  othjj 
are  developed  for  the  Varsity  in  this  way.  (Continued  on  Page  37) 


Undoubtedly  the  most  important  factor  to  considi 
in  basketball  is  the  conditioning  of  the  men.    The  gan 
requires  a  great  amount  of  endurance,   and  no  ma 
should  attempt  to  play  unless  he  has  trained.     Th 
means  not   only  to   attend  practice  regularly   and 
work  hard  while  on  the  court,  but  also  to  observe  tl 
proper  diet,  get  plenty  of  sleep,  and  that  at  reguli 
hours,  and  to  eschew  the  pleasure  of  nicotine.     Thei 
have  been  cases  in  other  universities  where  the  ability 
a  man  was  not  known  until  the  coach  saw  him  play 
an  intra-mural  contest.     If  you  are  on  a  class  tear 
train  and  attend  practice  every  night.  Unless  you  are 
condition,  a  hard  game  may  cause  you  serious  injury. 

is  very  difficult  to  obser1 
all  the  above  rules  for 
period  of  three  month 
and  many  a  time  a  playi 
is  tempted  to  step  off  tl 
straight  and  narrow  pat 
Whenever  he  yields,  1 
hurts  himself  and  he  hur 
the  team. 

Students  who  are  not  ( 
the  squad  can  help  tl 
team  to  win  in  other  wa; 
than  by  cheering  at  tl 
games.  Few  seem  to  re? 
ize  the  role  they  can  pli 
in  the  conditioning  of  t! 
men.  If,  for  examp1 
you  happen  to  board  wi| 
an  athlete,  keep  him 
mind  of  the  training  rul< 
When  the  dessert  is  serve 
suggest  that  you  can  w< 
take  care  of  that  luscio 
piece  of  pie.  If  you  roc 
in  the  same  house  wi 
him,  remind  him  to  "1" 
the  hay"  early.  Do  n'' 
offer  candy  to  the  meil 
hers  of  the  squad  with  whom  you  associate,  or  tern 
them  with  cigarettes.  A  man  may  think  that  oil 
"drag"  on  a  Camel  will  not  hurt  him;  but  the  trout •« 
is  that  he  doesn  't  stop  with  one. 

Perhaps  this  may  sound  "kiddish"  to  some,  but|| 
is  part  of  the  system  used  by  coaches  throughout  tj 
country.  "Schabbie"  wants  the  men  to  keep  in  traiti 
ing;  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  easiest  way  I 
break  a  good  habit  is  to  allow  exceptions. 


Jan.  11 — Haskell  Indians. 
Jan.  12 — Haskell  Indians. 
Jan.  18 — S.  Dak.  State. 
Jan.  19— S.  Dak.  State. 
Jan.  25 — N.  Dak.  Uni. 
Jan.  29 — N.  Dak.  Aggies. 
Feb.     2 — Nebraska. 
Feb.  15— Des  Moines  U. 
Feb.  22— Notre  Dame. 
Feb.  23 — Notre  Dame. 
Feb.  25 — Morningside. 
Feb.  29— Marquette. 
March  1 — Marquette. 
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Romona  Sykes 

By  E.  M.  GREEN 
Illustration  By  J.  DALLAL 


© 


*HE  town  was  just  awakening.  Here  and  there 
smoke  from  kitchen  fires  could  be  seen  curling 
lazily  into  the  sky.  It  was  one  of  those  flat, 
steely  blue  skies  which    frequently    succeed    a 

Eer   shower.     Water  had   collected   into   murkish 
es  along  the   muddy    road.      The    board    walks 
d  with  it  and  the  trees  dripped  it.     The  air  was 
,    damp,  and  dispiriting, 
up    the    business     street 
a  topless  car,  washed  a 
)lack  by  the  rain.    At  the 
ite  end  rambled  a  mal- 
ms livery  stable, 
front    of    this    building 
a  row  of  hitching  posts, 
e  of  which  a  sorry-look- 
mud-besmeared  nag  and 
I  were    tied.     The    check- 
Lad  broken,  and  the  poor 
s  head,  with  its  bleared, 
hut  eyes,  hung  in  a  state 
itiable     dejection.       The 
stood      out     from     its 
y    hide     like     so     many 
from  a  sack.     It    was 
|  tit  from  the   fresh  mud 
;he  sweaty  condition  of 
nimal  that  the  equipage 
ately  been  on  the  road, 
roup  of  some  four  or  five 
•s  centered  about  this  ob- 

peculating  on  the  reason  for  its  late  arrival.  These 
osed  part  of  a  free-masonry  whose  principal  rites 
carried  out  in  and  around  the  stable,  and  consisted 
y  of  smoking,  whittling,  and  telling  stories.  Their 
etures  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 
:  woman.  As  she  neared  the  group,  it  was  aug- 
d  by  another  of  its  own  ilk.  She  was  passing 
la  nervously  hurried  gait  when  the  latest  comer 
I  out : 

a  had  a  wild  old  time  with  Job  Swartz  last  night, 
lya?" 

tIS  sally  was  greeted  with  a  loud  guffaw  by  the 
ronies.  The  woman  pretended  not  to  have  heard, 
h  her  cheeks  flushed  scarlet  and  tears  sprang  into 
res.    Sounds  of  their  ribald  laughter  pursued  her. 


She  grew  more  agitated;  her  steps  became  less  sure. 
Several  times  she  appeared  to  be  about  to  faint.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  street  she  entered  a  squat,  paintless 
building,  whose  small-paned,  neatly  cleaned  windows 
reflected  the  squalor  opposite.  From  the  eaves  a  crudely 
lettered  sign,  bearing  the  inscription,  "Komona  Sykes, 
Milliner,"  squeaked  a  monotonous  accompaniment  to 

the  chirping  of  the  sparrows. 

The  sultry  heat  grew  more 
intense.  A  gaunt,  stooped 
woman  ascended  the  street. 
Her  nose  was  long,  thin,  and 
pointed.  It  was  set  above 
with  beady,  flashing  eyes,  and 
overhung  a  thin  pair  of  down- 
drawn  lips  and  a  receding 
chin.  She  stopped  short, 
gazed  about  defiantly,  and 
turned  into  a  quaint  L-shaped 
cottage  nestling  among  box- 
elder  trees. 

She  knocked  twice.  A  soiled 
woman  opened  the  door,  apol- 
ogetically. 

"  Oh  !     Why,  good  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Swartz.    Why—" 

"Did  that  hussy,  Rom 
Sykes,  come  back  yet?" 

Mrs.    Samuel    Dobson    was 
discreet.     She  sensed  trouble 
abrewing.     A  thousand  times 
better,  she  thought,  to  suffer  indignities  at  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Swartz,  than  to  court  the  danger  of  her  scath- 
ing tongue. 

"No,  Grefel, "  she  replied,  "she  ain't  come  back.  I'm 
sure  I  heard  her  go  out  early.  I  thought  it  funny,  too — - 
her  not  waiting  for  breakfast." 

"No,  she  didn't  wait  for  breakfast.  Not  her!  I 
don't  wonder  that  she  couldn't  sit  at  table  with  honest 
folks.    The  wretched  hussy !" 

"But,  Grefel,  what's  happened?  I'm  sure — I  mean, 
I  thought  Romona  was  a  good  girl." 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  finding  it  difficult  to  get  on  neutral 
ground. 

"Oh,  I  know  she  fooled  you;  but  I've  been  suspect- 
ing her  right  along.  I  knew  them  fine  ways  didn't 
mean  nothing,  and  now  I  know  her  for  what  she  is.    I 
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know  her  now." 

"But  what's  the  matter?" 

"Matter?  Don't  sit  there  like  a  fool,  Sarah,  and 
ask  me  what's  the  matter. 

YOU  know  that  woman  went  with  my  Joh  to  Pres- 
ley's barn  dance  last  night,  and  didn't  get  home 
in  no  ways  decent  time.  And  how  did  she  bring  my 
poor  boy  home?  Drunk!  Mrs.  Dobson,  drunk;  dead 
drunk.  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  as  has  never  touched  a  drop 
of  liquor  in  all  his  life.  And  he's  been  a  good  son  to 
me,  too,  Sarah,  a  good  Christian  son."  Mrs.  Swartz's 
little  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "And  who  procured  the 
liquor?  Yes,  who  procured  the  liquor?  I  made  him 
tell  me.  It  was  her,  that  vile  wretch.  He  told  me  how 
she  coaxed  him  to  take  a  little,  and  then  a  little  more 
and  more.  Oh !  I  knew  she  was  bad.  She  never  did 
let  me  get  a  good  look  at  her.  Always  turned  away 
when  I  came  near.  Always  when  I  went  up  one  side  of 
the  street  she  goes  down  the  other.    Oh!  I  knew  it." 

"But,  Grefel,  are  you  sure  it  was  her  fault?" 

Mrs.  Dobson 's  position  was  growing  more  difficult. 
She  knew  Job  Swartz's  character  a  great  deal  better 
than  did  his  mother.  She  had  heard  of  his  many  doubt- 
ful escapades.  She  was  acquainted  with  the  slothful 
life  he  led  among  the  town  cut-ups  and  bums.  She  had 
heard  his  uncouth  remarks  directed  at  her  when  she 
passed  by.  She  knew  his  whine.  The  mother  ignored 
all  this.  Indeed,  few  were  willing  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject to  her. 

"  'Course  I'm  sure.  Do  you  think  my  sou  would  lie 
to  me?" 

Sarah  Dobson  thought  likely  he  would;  but  she  held 
her  peace. 

"Besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Swart/,  with  rising  anger, 
"I  went  to  see  that  woman  in  that  shop  of  hers  this 
morning;  and  if  ever  anyone  plainly  showed  themselves 
guilty,  it  was  her.  Why — when  I  first  come  in  she  gave 
a  little  yell  and  drooped  her  head  in  her  arms  and  start- 
ed bawling.  Never  gave  me  a  chance  to  look  her  in  the 
eye,  mind  you.  Not  once  did  she  look  me  in  the  eye. 
And  I  says  to  her,  I  says,  'What  time  did  you  bring  my 
boy  home  from  the  dance  last  night?'  and  she  answers 
never  a  word,  and  starts  shakin'  more  and  more.  And 
then  I  says,  'Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  procure  some 
liquor  for  my  boy  and  make  him  drink?'  and  she  says, 
'Oh!  No,  no,  Mrs.  Swartz,'  and  shakes,  kinda  guilty 
like.  And  I  says,  'You  lie;  you  did!'  Then  she  says, 
'Please  don't,  Mrs.  Swartz.  Some  of  the  boys  had 
some  over  there,  and  he  left  with  them  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  didn't  get  back  until  late.  1  tried  to  stop  him, 
honestly  I  did,  Mrs.  Swartz,  but  he  pushed  me  away.' 
'Rom  Sykes,  your  lying,'  I  says;  'Look  me  in  the  eye, 
and  tell  that  if  it's  true.'  But  she  never  looks  up,  and 
starts  to  cry  all  the  more.  Then  I  says,  'Did  you  smoke 
cigarettes  on  the  way  home  last  night?'  and  she  says, 


'No,'  real  low  like.  Then  I  says,  'Did  you  turn  oul 
the  way  and  go  round,  so's  to  get  home  late  last  nigl 
And  she  says,  'No,'  again,  like  before.  By  then  I  s 
that  she  intended  to  lie  out  of  it,  so  I  gets  up  and  lea- 
Guilty!"  Mrs.  Swartz  fairly  flamed,  "Why  she's 
guilty  as — as  guilty." 

"1  would  never  'ave  believed  it,"  Mrs.  Dobson  a 
tured  to  say. 

"Oh!  I  expected  it,"  said  Mrs.  Swartz,  with  satis 
Hon.  And  then  solemnly,  "The  curse  of  God  will 
upon  them  that  has  dealings  with  her  from  now 
and  on  them  He  will  hail  down  His  fire  and  brimstor 
Pleadingly,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Dobson,  something  should 
done.  She  must  be  driven  out.  She  must  be  sent  a^ 
from  the  good  flock.  She  is  a  wicked,  godless  creat 
Her  shop  is" — she  whispered  it — "the  keep  of 
devil." 

"Mrs.  Dobson,  our  daughter  who  has  left  us  so  m 
years  ago  has  never  even  sent  us  a  word  to  tell  us  wl 
she  is"  here  Mrs.  Swartz  squeezed  out  a  few  te 
which  she  hastily  brushed  away,  so  as  not  to  halt 
story — "but  I  would  rather  see  her  dead  in  her  cc 

than  like  that  vile  woman,  that — that — person." 

#     #     # 

In  September,  Romona  was  compelled  to  close 
shop.  The  cleverest  arrangement  of  her  wares 
failed  to  attract  customers. 

She  was  completely  ostracized.  No  one  spoke  to 
No  one  would  give  room.  She  was  compelled  to 
in  an  abandoned  inn  on  the  edge  of  town. 

She  applied  everywhere  for  work.  She  was  ev 
where  refused.  She  sent  applications  to  other  tc| 
for  a  position  as  teacher.    Evil  report  arrived  first.1 

She  became  thinner.  Her  skin,  drawn  taut  over! 
bones,  was  deathly  pale,  save  for  livid  red  spots  orl 
cheeks.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant,  with  hunger  I 
liancy.     Consumption  gnawed  at  her  vitals. 

Some  time  in  December,  people  missed  her  altoge'il 
The  town  authorities  became  alarmed.     They  decJ 
to  send  her  to  the  poor  farm.    They  deputed  a  com 
tee  to  wait  on  her.    Mrs.  Swartz  was  chosen  as  spc 
woman. 

They  found  her  room  in  the  back,  on  the  sei 
floor.  They  broke  through  the  door.  The  window 
open ;  the  floor  and  furniture  were  covered  with  a  i 
tie  of  snow.  A  protruding  arm  hung  over  the  edf 
the  bed. 

The  Committee  of  Investigation  looked  at  one 
other,  horror  struck  and  conscience  ridden.  A  part 
covered  paper  lay  on  the  table.  One  of  their  nui 
read  from  it,  aloud. 

"May  God  forgive  my  mother." 

Someone  brushed  the  snow  from  the  girl's  face 
Swartz  turned  deathly  pale.    Her  knees  sank  under 
She  fell  across  the  body. 

"Susie!  My  God!  Susie!" 
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Banish  the  Foreign  Letters 

Many  Come  to  Creighton  to  Study  Letters  but  Some  Bring 

Them  Along 

By  STUART  NEARY 
Illustration  By  F.  0.  RAASCH 


'0  one  will  deny  the  advisability  of  having  uni- 
formity.    We  hear  repeatedly  of  course,  that 
' '  variety  is  the  spice  of  life ; ' '  yet  profound 
thinkers    have     through     the     ages     declared 
g  other  things  that  an  essential  of  a  beautiful  ob- 
3  "unity  amid  variety." 
i  have  read  or  heard 
"a     house     divided 
n  s  t     itself     cannot 
d."     And,    further- 
it    is     within     the 
of  the  probable  that 
one    has    had     that 
most    forcibly    im- 
d  upon  him  at  some 
)r  other.  He  has  seen 
he  integral  parts  of 
fole   must    be    firmly 
1,     and     that     every 
lof  disunion  must  be 
usly  guarded  against 
whole  is  to  remain 
h. 

;his  principle  is  true  in  general,  it  is  safe  to  sup- 
that  it  applies  as  well  to  schools  and  therefore 
y  particular  school,  say  Creighton.  Here  are  stu- 
assembled  and  united  for  the  attainment  of  a 
on  end.  We  form  a  unit,  a  whole.  Each  individu- 
rives  from  this  union  innumerable  benefits  which 
uld  not  gain  singly  and  alone,  and  consequently 
to  that  organization  something  in  return.  That 
hing  is— LOYALTY. 

EIGHTON  has  a  name  as  a  university  of  high 
standing  in  the  scholastic  and  athletic  world.  As 
lma  Mater  of  thousands  of  sons  all  over  the  world, 
i  deeds  in  every  walk  of  life  have  added  to  her 
,  Creighton 's  name  is  honored.     Now  it  is  that 

which  she  extends  to  you  when  you  enter  her 
y.    Certainly  it  is  but  little  that  she  asks  in  return 

she  requires  loyalty. 

s,  as  you  can  see,  very  advantageous  to  you  to  do 
you  can  to  embellish  that  name  and  perpetuate 


its  glory,  even  if  you  have  but  a  selfish  motive.  What 
concerns  you  intimately  is  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  this  union  and  the  repute  of  the  name  of  Creighton 
University;  to  guard  most  jealously  against  any  signs 
or  indications  that  your  university  has  not  the  unity 
which  is  so  necessary  for  strength  and  power. 

It  is  evident  in  many 
instances  that  we  realize 
this  our  duty,  that  as  a 
student  body  we  have  de- 
monstrated our  loyalty. 
Yet  we  must  beware  of  the 
little  indications  that  sig- 
nify disintegration,  we 
must  forever  be  vigilant 
and  constantly  eradicate 
those  small  and  unnoticed 
causes  that  prove  so  disas- 
trous when  taken  as  a 
whole.  We  must  contin- 
ually educate  our  young 
freshmen  in  the  ways  of 
the  school  and  assimilate 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  And  lastly,  we 
must  always  prod  that  unfortunate  class  which  is  prone 
to  forget  that  it  belongs  to  Creighton. 

To  be  a  bit  more  specific  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
a  few  abuses  that  are  prevalent  on  the  campus. 

IN  the  first  place,  one  who  delights  in  color  variety 
would  be  exceedingly  pleased  and  thrilled  by  the 
color  scheme  seen  on  the  campus.  Students  on  all 
sides  are  decked  out  in  sweaters  which  bear  the  letters 
of  their  former  high  schools.  As  the  University  draws 
patronage  from  all  over  the  central  western  portion 
of  the  country,  practically  every  color  combination 
used  in  athletic  sweaters  is  here  present  and  shown 
to  the  world  at  large.  Students  who  have  won  their  let- 
ters in  high  school,  seeming  to  forget  that  they  are  now 
at  a  university,  continue  to  wear  the  emblems  of  their 
former  schools.  Now  this  is  wrong,  and  not  in  good 
taste.     As  we  said  before,   we  are   sticklers  for  uni- 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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SHADOW 


Step  Up  to  the  Bar 

Why  Be  a  Quack? 

By  RICHARD  RICHARDSON 


IN  easting  aside  the  things  of  childhood  for  the 
varied  problems  of  life  in  your  climb  through  ado- 
lescence into  manhood,  you  come  upon  the  inev- 
itable question  which  causes  much  consideration, 
reflection  and  serious  thinking — namely,  the  choosing 
of  your  vocation  in  life.  Whether  by  earnest  effort 
or  by  following  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  you 
have  reached  college,  and 
now  consider  the  profes- 
sions. Two  are  uppermost 
in  your  mind,  namely, 
Law  and  Medicine.  Wheth- 
er this  is  because  father, 
uncle  or  grandfather  fol- 
lowed them,  we  care  not. 
The  question  is,  which 
shall  you  choose  for  your- 
self? 

It  is  our  intention  here 
to  show  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, over  that  of  medi- 
cine. We  hold  that  disre- 
garding the  relative  value 
and  attractiveness  as  a 
means  of  achieving  the 
greatest  degree  of  per- 
sonal success,  the  profes- 
sion of  law  holds  the  brighter  outlook.  True  it  is  that 
members  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  recruited 
from  among  the  strongest  and  soundest  of  human  stock, 
for  capable  doctors  are  a  necessity.  But  the  young  man 
who  is  blessed  with  keenness  of  intellect  and  force  of 
personality  beyond  that  of  the  average  of  his  fellows, 
will  find  that  the  study  of  the  law  provides  more  ade- 
uately  for  the  complete  development  and  exercise  of 
ability  than  does  the  study  of  medicine. 

MpHE  student  so  gifted  is  obviously  designed  by  na- 


Yes,  we  must  admit  the  doctor 
needs  skill. 


tience  and  unselfishness,  calls  but  little  for  the  ex 
cise  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  leaders! 
The  activities  of  the  physician  are  confined  to  the  1 
its  of  the  human  body,  its  multitude  of  weaknesses, 
tiny  enemies  that  attack  from  within  and  without.  1 
the  entire  realm  of  human  affairs,  every  deed  or  n 

deed  that  the  mind 
man  can  perpetrate 
conceive,  conies  within 
scope  of  the  law. 

This  fundamental  diff 
ence  is  reflected  in  the  t 
courses  of  preparation, 
the   study   of  medicine, 
man     is   trained   for    ii 
specific   routine   of  woj 
He   gathers  but  one  k: 
of     knowledge,     and 
ceives     a     discipline  t1 
can  be   employed  but 
one  purpose. 

Should  he  learn  la 
that  his  decision  conceij 
ing  his  vocation  was 
advised,  he  is,  by  reaif 
of  his  education,  fit  to* 
tack  no  other  line  of  w 
which  the  average  ue1 
tored  man  is  not  fully 


capable  of  undertaking. 

SUCH,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  law-traii' 
man.     The  student  disciplined  in  the    law   is, 
course,  particularly  fitted  for  the  practice  of  the  J1 
fession.     But  by  no  means  is  his  field  of  activity, 
capacity  for  achievement,  so  limited  as  is  that  of 
medical  student. 

Through  the  study  of  law,  the  student  acquaints  h 
self  with  those  rules  of  rectitude  by  which  all  rig 
minded  men  must  regulate  their  conduct;  consequei 


A  ture  to  be  a  leader  of  men;  and  unless  this  natural      he  is  in  a  position  to  act  as  adviser,  defender  and  lea 


gift  can  be  brought  out  and  exercised,  the  man  can  never 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  contentment,  nor  fully  realize 
his  ability  to  accomplish  good. 

The  medics  must  admit  that  their  profession,  though 
demanding  as  it  does  qualities  of  technical  skill,  pa- 


of  the  mass  of  men  who  constitute  the  body  of  the  st; 
Practically  all  the  outstanding  leaders  and  statesn 
who  have  directed  our  country  in  its  developm 
among  nations  have  been  men  trained  in  law. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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You  Take  Medicine 


Why  Be  a  Shyster? 

By  THOMAS  THOMPSON 


"■^•HOOSING  a  vocation  is  in  most  instances  the 
first  serious  proposition  that  the  average  young 
j  man  has  to  meet.     In  the  earlier  years  of  his 
existence,   he  encounters    such    difficulties    as 
i|asles,  whooping  cough,  cracked  voice  and  whiskers — 

ubles  which  are  to  a  cei'tain  extent  necessary  evils. 
It  the  selection  of  a  vo- 
lion  is  the  first  big  prop- 
i;ion  which  calls  for  the 

rcise  of  judgment  and 

esight.     It     is,    so     to 

ak,    one    of    the    mile- 
tines    along   life's    way; 

i  which  helps  to  make 

road  more  rocky,  and 

y  mark  but  the  begin- 

g  of  a  detour. 

orae   individuals   enter 

ranks  of  a  given  pro- 
don  by  choice  and  oth- 

by  chance.  It  is  with 
former  group  only 
t  we  are  here  con- 
ned. 

n  making  such  a  mo- 
intous  decision  as  is  the 
ice  of  his  life-work,  the 
ividual  must  look  both 
the  present  and  to  the 
ure.  Choosing  a  vocation  is  in  many  respects  like 
>osing  a  flivver  or  even  a  wife.  In  making  a  selec- 
n  a  man  must  be  guided  by  various  factors ;  he  must 
nk  of  the  original  cost,  the  upkeep,  the  wearing 
dities  and  the  re-sale  value.  With  such  fundamental 
nciples  in  view,  let  us  take  up  the  consideration  of 
hoice  between  the  medical  and  law  professions,  from 

standpoint  of  the  young  man  who  has  reached  the 

ting  of  the  ways. 

iROM  the  standpoint  of  the  original  cost,  the  med- 
ical profession  is  the  most  expensive  on  the  mar- 
,  and  requires  longer  and  more  arduous  years  of 
paration  than  any  other.  The  entrance  require- 
nts  of  medical  schools  are  higher  than  those  which 
pare  for  other  professions,  including  the  law ;  and 
exit  requirements  are  likewise  high,  if  the  student 
arried  to  full  term  by  his  Alma  Mater.     Moreover, 


Most  lawyers  aspire  to  the  title 
of  Honorable." 


the  money  spent  for  tuition,  books  and  equipment,  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  account,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  curriculum  is  heavy  and  it  is  therefore 
rather  difficult  to  work  one's  way  through.  There  is 
the  premedical  work,  of  which  a  minimum  of  two  years 
is  required.  This  is  followed  by  four  years  in  the  med- 
ical school  proper.  On  top 
of  this  comes  a  year's  in- 
ternship, followed  by  sev- 
eral years  of  post-gradu- 
ate work  for  the  man  who 
intends  to  specialize.  The 
medical  man  is  in  truth 
the  most  highly  trained 
individual  in  the  profes- 
sional world. 

Medicine,  "the  noblest 
of  professions",  is  not  a 
myth.  In  reality  it  em- 
bodies the  very  essence  of 
service  to  one's  fellows. 
Since  man's  appearance 
on  earth  the  treatment 
and  care  of  human  suffer- 
ings has  been  regarded 
with  the  highest  esteem, 
and  commands  man's  most 
sincere  respect. 

Now  let  us  consider  the 
prognosis  of  a  case  such  as  this.  What  return  can  the 
medical  student  expect  on  his  investment?  In  short, 
what  is  the  re-sale  value  of  his  training  when  at  the 
end  of  those  long  years  of  preparation  he  is  awarded 
his  sheepskin  and  is  ready  to  launch  his  canoe  on  the 
turbulent  st'-e^u1  of  life?  In  the  movies  he  always 
marries  the  banker's  daughter  whoae  hie  he  has  saved: 
in  reality  he  works  day  and  night  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  His  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  anyone 
who  desires  them,  and  his  rest  is  at  the  mercy  of  any- 
one who  cares  to  ring  his  telephone. 

Relative  to  the  individual's  contact  with  his  fellow- 
man,  I  would  place  in  the  background  the  consideration 
of  the  likelihood  that  he  will  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
personal  success.  The  very  idea  of  working  for  per- 
sonal advancement  is  harmful,  if  it  becomes  paramount 
in  the  physician's  mind.  Such  an  ambition  hurts  not 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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Do  You  Live  In  a  Sound  House  ? 

Here  Are  Some  Principles  of  the  Lubrication  and  Nutrition  of  the  Humai 
Machine.     An  Interview  With  Vicior  E.  Levine,  A.M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  at  Creighton  Medical  College. 

As  Reported  By  WILLIAM  R.  MECHTENBERG 


PROGRESS  is  ever  measured  by  the  whole- 
hearted devotion  of  those  few  unselfish  souls 
who  are  willing  to  give  of  their  lives  to  their 
chosen  work  for  the  advancement  of  humanity. 
In  no  field  of  work  has  this  self-sacrifice  been  more 
apparent  and  more  freely  be- 
stowed than  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  the  sciences 
upon  which  medicine  depends  ; 
and  in  no  other  line  have  men 
been  quicker  to  risk  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  ameli- 
orating and  eradicating  the 
bodily  ailments  of  afflicted 
human  beings. 

Although  we  of  Creigh- 
ton may  not  have  realized  it, 
the  faculty  of  our  Medical 
College  numbers  among  its 
members  a  man  whom  the 
medical  world  has  delighted 
to  honor  for  his  untiring  al- 
truism in  the  cause  of  allevi- 
ating physical  ills. 

Malnutrition  is  regarded  as 
the  most  prolific  source  of  all 
our  diseases.  Realizing  this, 
Doctor  Victor  E.  Levine,  pro- 
fessor of  Biological  Chemis- 
try and  Nutrition  at  the  Med- 
ical College,  early  in  his  ca- 
reer determined  to  use  his  fac- 
ulties in  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  evils  of 
faulty  nutrition.    His  success, 

thus  far,  is  so  outstanding  that  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  work  along  the  line  of  vitamines  and 
insulin. 

Knowing  that  all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  with 
health  and  healthful  living,  I  went  downtown  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  Doctor  Levine  in  telling  his 
story  for  the  benefit  of  every  Creighton  student,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  Hilltop 
students  and  activities. 


IF  you  were  sick  and  confined  to  a  hos- 
pital bed  would  you  want  the  physi- 
cian to  inform  you  what  is  wrong  with 
the  house  you  live  in,  or  would  you 
blindly  trust  yourself  to  his  care  with- 
out wanting  to  know? 


IT  was  absorbingly  interesting  to  learn  in  what  var 
ous  ways  even  lowly  animals, — the  rodents  tha 
infest  our  cellars  and  garages,  and  even  our  shy  friend 
Brer  Rabbit, — contribute  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
They  serve  in  the  Medical  College  as  the  subjects  oj 

scientific    investigations     cod 

ducted  by  Doctor  Levine  an* 
the  students  under  his  direc 
tion.  For  example,  a  numbe 
of  albino  rats  are  given  food 
having  certain  nutritive  proj 
erties,  while  other  rats,  som 
ordinary  grey  ones,  are  give, 
foods   having  nutritive  prod 


Do  you  know  that  most  diseases  are 
not  caused  by  bacteria,  but  by  the  lack 
of  vital  and  fundamental  constituents  of 
foods,  and  by  the  inability  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body  to  perform  their  nor- 
mal functions? 

If  your  pancreas  went  bad  on  you, 
would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  dose  of 
insulin  daily? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Eskimos  have  a 
perfect  diet;  yet  they  seldom  eat  any- 
thing but  meat?  Would  you  care  to 
spend  six  months  among  them  to  find 
out  why?  Dr.  Levine  did  not  hesitate 
to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  research 
work  which  he  and  other  scientists  are 
carrying  on  in  the  field  of  nutrition. 


erties  different  from  those  fe<, 
to  the  albinos.  In  each  case  th 
effects  are  carefully  noted  ani; 
conclusions  drawn.  Through 
such  experiments  these  ani 
mals  contribute  to  the  caus 
of  science  for  the  improve 
ment  of  our  physical  well 
being. 

When  questioned  about  hi 
work  in  the  field  of  nutritioi 
Doctor  Levine  said:  "Veri 
few  of  us  realize  that  nutri 
tion  is  a  science  of  great  im 
portance,  or  that  it  is  a  scienc 
at  all.  To  many  people  nutri 
tion  recalls  pots  and  pans 
waffles,  steaming  potatoes,  ho. 
coffee,  hot  cakes,  lusciou 
steaks,  and  other  tasteful 
edibles.  These  persons  do  no 
differentiate  between  the  science  of  nutrition  and  01 
dinary  cooking. 

"It  is  not  far  from  the  truth,"  Doctor  Levine  contin 
ued,  "to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  human  ills  have  at  th 
background  some  nutritional  defect.  We  cannot  prop 
erly  build  a  normal  human  being,  nor  maintain  on 
adequately,  without  the  requisite  nutritive  materials 
any  more  than  we  can  erect  or  repair  a  house  withou 
using    the    proper    brick    and    mortar.     Even    tubei 
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Josis,  the  white  plague,  is  regarded  as  a  disease  of 
Llnutrition  !  In  England  as  well  as  in  this  country 
]y  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  visiting  the 
hi ic  clinics  complain  of  digestive  disorders.  Re- 
ltly  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army 
>wed  that  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  applying 
•  service  during  the  Great  War  were  really  physically 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  letting  down  of  the  require- 
■nts  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  military  au- 
>rities  to  gather  an  army  of  even  two  million,  to 
v  nothing  of  the  problem  of  finding  five  million  men 
fighting  condition.  The  future  of  the  race  depends 
on  its  present  state  of  vigor.  A  vigorous  people 
list  eat  the  kind  of  food  that  contains  the  nutritive 
rredients   necessary    for   the   building    of    healthful 


[N  the  last  ten  or 
twelve     years 
at      strides       have 
I  made  in  the  field 
nutrition.  It  is  with- 
this     period     that 
amines  and  insulin 
ye  been  discovered. 
'The  vitamines,  five 
six  in  number  (sci- 
;ists  have  been  mi- 
le to  determine  ex- 
!y),   occur  nahiral- 
in  the  food  we  eat, 
I  are  necessary  for 
jper  growth   in  the 
img    and     for   ade- 
ate   maintenance  in 
old.     In    a    word, 
jy  are  necessary  for 

The  first   vitamine    was   discovered   in   1911,   by 
simir  Funk. 

'Certain  diseases  are  specifically  due  to  the  lack  of 
ungle  vitamine.  When  the  diet  totally  fails  to  sup- 
V  vitamines,  or  supplies  them  in  insufficient  quanti- 
s,  serious  abnormal  conditions  arise    affecting    the 


R 


Doctor  Levine  (right)  and  John  T.  Little  Inducing  a  Rabbit  to 
Contribute  His  Share  to  Science. 


EALIZING  this,  Professor  Elmer  V.  McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  a  party  of  other 
scientists  from  the  East,  invited  Doctor  Levine,  the  only 
westerner  in  the  party,  to  join  an  expedition  to  snow- 
and  ice-covered  Labrador,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  food  which  the  Eskimos  eat,  and  the  possible  source 
of  vitamines  in  Eskimo  food.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  Eskimos  cannot  raise  and  do  not  eat  vegetables 
of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  this  hardy  race  has  existed 
for  centuries.  Scientists  concluded  that  the  Eskimos 
must  get  their  vitamines  from  some  source ;  otherwise 
they  would  have  perished  long  ago. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  lived  with  the  Eski- 
mos for  about  six  months  in  the  middle  of  1921.  The 
Eskimos,  or  "raw  meat  eaters,"  as  their  name  signi- 
fies, were  seen  consuming  the  raw  viscera  of  the  ani- 
mals they  caught, 
whether  the  meat 
might  be  warm  or 
frozen.  On  careful 
and  scientific  investi- 
gation it  was  found 
that  the  blood  and  in- 
ternal organs  (heart, 
lungs,  liver,  etc.)  of 
fish,  seals,  and  other 
aquatic  animals  of  the 
far  North  are  very 
rich  in  vitamines. 
Thus  the  Eskimos  are 
enabled  to  substitute 
a  food  giving  them  the 
same  vitamines  which 
we  derive  from  vege- 
tables. 

This  discovery 
solved  a  long  standing  problem  for  zoo-keepers  and 
animal  men.  They  had  been  feeding  the  wild  animals 
of  the  zoo  with  the  muscle  meat  of  other  animals.  The 
result  was  that  those  carniverous  animals  died  after  a 
short  time.  It  was  said  that  they  simply  could  not  live 
in  the  environment  of  captivity,  but  must  roam  in  their 
natural  element  of  prairie,  mountain,  or  jungle.     Now 


festive  organs,  the  bones  and  teeth,  the  skin,  the  objective  evidence  showed  this  idea  to  be  utterly  false. 
es,  and  the  circulatory  system.  Not  only  have  the  The  reason  why  the  lion  slashes  open  the  abdomen  of 
yestigators  been  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  these      his  prey  is  in  order  that  he  may  get  at  the  raw  internal 


ficiency  diseases,  but  they  have  also  been  able  to 
ing  about  a  cure." 

Doctor  Levine  went  on  to  explain  that  vegetable 
od  gives  us  a  rich  supply  of  the  needed  vitamines, 
d  that  without  some  kind  of  vegetable  we  would  be 
I'd  put  for  a  source  of  vitamines,  since  the  muscle 
>at  which  we  eat,  such  as  steaks,  chops,  etc.,  contains 
tie,  if  any,  of  the  vitamines. 


organs  that  contain  the  life-giving  vitamines.  The  car- 
cass of  muscle  meat  is  left  for  the  vultures  to  devour. 
Other  carniverous  animals,  besides  the  lion,  instinct- 
ively eat  only  the  internal  organs  of  their  prey,  and 
do  it  for  the  same  reason. 

Modern  methods  of  treating  diseases    of    men  and 
brutes  have  largely  been  borrowed  from  the  science  of 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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SHADOW!! 


"One  Foot  on  Land  and  One  on  Sea' 


By  TOM  COLEMAN 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Joe— A  dashing  college  man. 
Dick — Another  smoker  of  Camels. 
Mabel,  Helen,  Betty  and  Vivian — Trusting  damsels, 
perhaps  "not  so  trusting." 

Scene  1 — Dormitory  of  Ensertnamehere  University. 
Time— 8  :27  P.  M. 

Joe :  "Well,  Dick,  I  suppose  we'll  be  on  our  way  home 
this  time  next  week.  I'll  surely  be  darn  glad  to 
get  back  to  the  old  town,  too.  I'm  sick  of  this 
place,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  see  the  family  and  every- 
one.   It's  a  real  burg  I'm  going  back  to." 

Dick:  "You  bet  I'll  be  glad  to  touch  foot  on  the  old 
home  streets.  Vivian  said  in  her  last  letter  she 
was  dying  to  see  me,  and  I  suppose  Betty's  writing 
you  the  same  line.  I  kinda  wish  I  had  been  a  little 
more  regular  with  my  letters.  Going  out  with 
Mabel  tonight?" 

Joe:  "Oh,  yes;  she  insisted  that  I  come  over.  You 
datin'  Helen  again?  Well,  T  guess  I'll  be  goin'. 
See  you  later." 

(Curtain  lowered  short  interval,  to  allow  both  Time 
to  elapse  and  Scene  to  change.) 

Scene  II — Living  Room  of  Mabel's  Home. 
Time— 12  :30  A.  M. 

Mabel  (tenderly):  "You'll  be  going  home  next  week, 
won't  you,  Joe?  Then  T  suppose  you'll  completely 
forget  me  and  lose  your  heart  to  some  girl  in  your 
home  town." 

Joe:  "Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You  know  T  could  hardly 
stay  away  from  home  for  Christmas.  The  folks 
wouldn't  like  it  at  all.  As  Ear  as  the  girl  part  of 
it  goes,  Mabel,  you  should  know  me  better  than 
that.  I  wouldn't  trade  you  for  all  the  girls  in  the 
town — or  in  the  world,  as  far  as  that  goes." 

Mabel:  "Do  you  really  think  you'll  miss  me,  Joey? 
And  will  you  write  to  me?" 

Joe:  "I  don't  know  how  I'll  stand  to  be  away  so  long. 
I'll  write  to  you  every  day,  ami  they'll  be  nice  long 
letters,  too."  (Honest,  now,  Joe  really  means  this, 
and  has  the  best  of  intentions.)  "It's  the  slowest 
town  in  the  world  and  it's  like  living  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Scene  III — Living  Room  of  Helen's  Home. 
Time— 12  :30  A.  M. 

Dick:  ;'Yes,  little  girl,  it  will  be  a  lonesome  vaca- 
tion for  me;  but  I  suppose   I  will  have  to  see  it 


through.  I  owe  that  much  to  my  folks,  even  i 
they  don't  appreciate  me  as  you  do.  But  don' 
worry,  little  girl,  my  only  thoughts  will  be  of  yon 
And  each  night  when  I  look  at  the  mellow  moon 
my  heart  will  thrill  in  knowing  that  you  too  an 
gazing  at  that  very  same  moon." 

Helen:  "Oh,  Dicky,  are  you  sure  there  is  no  other,  oij 
others,  in  your  home  town  who  will  make  you  for 
get  your  little  Helen?" 

Dick:  "How  could  you  even  think  of  such  a  thing' 
Why,  even  if  I  was  of  a  trifling  nature,  I  coulci 
find  no  suitable  girl  in  that  slow  burg.  Why,  most 
of  them  are  still  wearing  hoop  skirts." 

Helen:     "And  will  you  write  to  me?" 

Dick:  "My  first  duty  each  morning  will  be  a  lettei 
to  you."  (And  he  really  meant  it.  Honest  he 
did.) 

Scene   IV — Barber   Shop   in  Joe's  Home   Town.     The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Town. 

Joe  (quite  a  hero  since  his  return  from  school)  :  "Say, 
that  college  town's  a  real  place.  Something  to  do 
every  minute.  Why  you  never  have  to  go  to  the 
same  place  two  nights  in  succession.  Dances,  cab- 
arets and  theatres  galore;  and  as  for  girls,  they're 
the  nicest  bunch  of  girls  in  the  country." 

Boh  (Joe's  home  buddy):  "I'll  bet  you  do  miss  all 
those  things;  I  know  I  would." 

Joe  (quite  modestly)  :  "Well,  I  guess  they  miss  'good 
ol'  Joe,'  too.  But,  Bob,  you  can't  realize  how 
dinky  this  'dump'  is  compared  with  the  old  col- 
lege town." 

Scene  V — The  Pool-hall  in  Dick's  Home  Town. 
(Cynics'  Community  Center.) 
Tii ne— The  First  Night  Home. 

Dick  (to  local  Lotharios):  "Say,  I'm  sick  of  this 
joint  already,  and  I've  only  been  here  two  hours. 
Why,  at  college  we  have  a  dozen  billiard  parlors, 
all  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  this  dinky  hole, 
and  every  place  with  a  lounging  room.  As  for 
yirls,  the  worst  of  them  there  make  the  best  of 
'em   here  look   like  pawnshop  dummies." 

Fred  (home-town  worshipper  of  Dick):  "Were  you 
pretty  popular?     Did  you  have  many  dates?" 

Dick:     "Well,   I   did   stay   home   one   or  two   Monday 
nights  to  study  for  the  Tuesday  Chemistry  qui/." 
(This  in  the  usual  casual  manner.) 
(And  "thus  for  hours  did  the  battle  rage  on.") 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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<JO$£/>tf    DALlAl 


Why  Not  the  Second  Year  First  ? 


A  Criticism  By  FRANCIS  R.  BYRNE 
Decoration  By  J.  M.  DALLAL 


—^  OR  Methuselah  the  first  hundred  years  were  the 
.J  hardest,  but  in  these  modern  days  of  fast  living 
we  may  narrow  it  down  to  the  first  year.  And 
a  lot  can  happen  in  that  time.  In  "The  First 
ar"  we  see  the  bashful  lover  change  to  the  irritable 
sband,  who  after  seeking  to  drown  his  marital  woes 
the  cup  that  cheers,  soliloquizes  on  the  advisability  of 
ying  a  railroad  so  that  his  wife  can  take  a  trip  when- 
er  she  wants  to.  The  wife,  after  declaring  she  will 
ve  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  hurls  the  proverbial 
se  at  his  sconce,  and  through  her  Amazonian  efforts 
e  not  well  aimed,  the  result  is  a  happy  reunion. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  such  productions  as  Eugene 
Neil 's  ' '  The  Emperor  Jones ' '  and  ' '  The  Hairy  Ape ' ' 
ide  their  debut  upon  the  American  stage,  the  staid, 
nservative  critics  began  to  wonder  if  this  was  a  true 
inifestation  of  what  was  to  be  the  American  drama, 
ople  who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  best  circles, 
pecially  some  of  our  fashionable  society  women,  de- 
ired  themselves  to  be  thrilled  by  the  exotic  and 
-iarre.  But  these  plays  did  not  last.  They  did  not 
ve  long  runs  in  the  big  cities.  The  biggest  successes 
recent  years  have  been  achieved  by  typical  Ameri- 
n  plays.  "Lightnin'  '  was  an  example  of  this  sort 
drama,  which  is  beginning  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
tional  type.  "The  First  Year"  is  another  clean, 
lolesome  play  which  has  achieved  success  on  the 
nerican  stage. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR"  is  a  homely,  wholesome  com- 
edy, dealing  with  the  lives  of  a  few  individuals 
'ing  in  the  middle  west.     It  has  been  said  that  the 


middle  west  is  not  merely  a  geographical  division,  but 
also  a  distinct  state  of  mind.  The  scene  of  the  story 
is  laid  in  two  small  towns  in  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  but 
as  far  as  being  characteristic  of  any  state  of  mind  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  its  appeal  is  not 
limited  to  any  special  time  or  place.  True,  the  atmos- 
phere is  that  of  a  small  town,  and  the  time  the  present. 
The  play  portrays  the  home  and  family  life,  which  is 
too  fast  becoming  an  anachronism  among  our  ultra- 
moderns.  But  even  if  the  scene  should  happen  to  be 
unfamiliar  to  us,  it  awakens  our  sympathies,  and  we 
feel  that  here  is  something  which  we  should  appreciate. 
The  characters  are  likeable.  We  see  in  them  some- 
thing familiar,  something  with  which  we  can  connect 
our  own  experience. 

This  play  does  not  appeal  only  to  the  high  brows, 
ultra-modernists,  or  impressionists.  It  has  no  salacious 
element  for  the  delectation  of  the  submerged  tenth,  nor 
is  it  mere  slapstick  comedy  or  farce,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  All  can  understand  its  view  of  life. 
Those  who  like  Samuel  Butler  believe  that  there  should 
be  no  ties  binding  children  to  their  parents,  and  those 
who  look  upon  the  first  signs  of  lack  of  harmony  and 
incompatibility  in  married  life  as  sufficient  cause  for 
divorce,  may  laugh  at  "The  First  Year"  as  being  sen- 
timental and  clinging  to  outworn  traditions;  but  they 
go  to  see  it,  and  whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  we  have 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  they  enjoy  it.  Those  who  go 
to  the  theatre  only  for  stimulation  of  the  senses,  those 
who  look  for  something  of  the  sex  appeal  in  this  play, 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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SHADOW! 


Under  the  Veil 

By  J.  C. 
Decoration  by  DARRELL  DOWNS 


IN  the  brave  days  of  the  ninth  century  in  Ireland 
the  impending  danger  of  the  Viking  stirred  her 
warriors  to  lofty  courage  and  valor.  The  fire  of 
Celtic  ardor  had  been  purified  rather  than  extin- 
guished by  the  new  faith.  Tribal  heroes  through  their 
deeds  rose  to  nation- 
al fame,  and  the 
m  e  m  o  r  y  of  their 
glories  went  down  in 
legend.  Splendid  was 
the  recollection  of 
Callan,  the  last  of  a 
line  of  valiant  chief- 
tains. His  fathers 
had  resided  at  Gar- 
onkil,  a  little  sea  har- 
bor on  the  northern 
coast,  which  early  in- 
vited the  avarice  of 
the  roving  pirates. 

The  legendary 
fame  of  Callan  ema- 
nated not  only  from 
his  remarkable  cour- 
age and  success  as  a  warrior,  but  also  from  the  mys- 
terious circumstances  of  his  last  brave  stand  against 
the  Norse  foe.  The  mystic  Celt  had  evolved  from  tradi- 
tional accounts  of  the  flight,  wierd  tales,  filled  with  a 
grim  influence  of  the  unseen.  Attributing  supernat- 
ural aid  to  such  a  hero,  in  spite  of  the  exaltation  which 
it  has  given  to  his  name,  has  yet  del  raeted  from  the 
recognition  due  to  his  intrepid  fearlessness.  In  rude, 
impressive  Gaelic  strains  the  bards  sang  his  praise: 

Honor  valiant  Callan 's  name, 

Who  perished  in  the  brave  attack 

Against  the  Viking  fiends  that  came 
To  ravage,  plunder,  fire,  and  sack. 

Then,  when  returned  the  vandals  bold 
From  northern  seas  unto  our  coast, 

His  spirit,  bright,  and  pale,  and  cold, 
Brought  death  upon  the  heathen  host. 

However,  Callan  had  not  been  slain,  but  taken  prison- 
er, in  the  first  bloody  engagement.  Through  the  machin- 
ations of  Thyauda,  the  wife  of  a  Norse  captain,  his  life 
had  been  spared.  The  wily  Norse  leaders  tacitly  ap- 
proved   the    unusual    mercy    accorded    their    prisoner, 


planning  secretiy  to  use   him  as  a  pilot  on  a  secom 
expedition  against  Garonkil. 

IT  was  early  winter,  and  the  Gaels  had  gathered  at  tb 
sea-town  to  celebrate  the  old  December  festival  unj 
dei-  its  new  Christian  auspices.  In  the  eveninij 
dusk  fires  blazed  and  smoked  on  the  hillside; 
the  men  shouted  and  drank  in  cheer.  A  fe\ 
miles  away  slunk  a  line  of  pirate  ships — pitch 
caulked  shells  of  Northland  fir,  sped  oi( 
by  three  hundred  savage  oars  to  a  bloody  rei 
taliation  for  the  losses  wrought  on  them  ii 
the  former  fruitless  attempt. 

At  one  of  the  oars  of  the  lead 
ing  boat  was  Callan,  the  ruddj, 
soundness  of  his  body  wasted  hi 
blanched  emaciation.  His  fan; 
lair  streamed  down  the  anemin 
whiteness  of  his  shoulders,  ij 
sol  i  t  a  r  y  sheepskir 
robe,  girded  by  i 
rough  leather  thoiigf 
draped  his  body.  ^1 
sorry  shadow  he  of  if 
once  bold  Gaelic  leader.  But  with  soul  unbroken  b 
longed  for  his  chieftain  shield  and  battle-axe — for  ai 
opportunity  to  avenge  his  cruel  treatment  and  save  hi; 
people. 

Silently  the  rude  fleet  stole  along.  In  preference  til 
the  sure  and  customary  route  past  the  cliffs  on  the  west 
a  foolhardy  attempt  was  made  to  pass  through  a  pre 
carious  channel  of  a  little  used  eastern  approach.  Deft, 
ly  the  helmsman  guided  the  first  boat.  A  commandinf 
glance  ai  Callan  to  point  the  way  brought  only  a  shrug 
It  was  madness  to  try  such  a  passage. 

The  Norse  did  not  appreciate  the  treacherous  dangei 
of  their  path.  Almost  without  sound  or  warning  a  hid' 
den  rock  cut  a  jagged  hole  in  the  boat.  Little  nois<j 
was  made.  Each  warrior  took  up  his  shield  and  weapon! 
and  leaped  into  the  sea,  making  for  another  vessel 
Callan  seized  the  occasion  and  swam  noiselessly  towan 
a  well  known  reef  by  which  he  could  get  to  shore  t< 
warn  his  people.  In  the  confusion,  the  Vikings  tooli 
the  absence  of  their  prisoner  as  an  indication  that  b 
had  drowned. 

But  Callan  had  found  a  foothold  on  the  rocky  tabk 
of  the  reef.    Hampered  by  his  robe  of  hide  when  swim 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Try  the  Drug  Store  First 

You  Do  Not  Realize  that  the  Pharmacist  Lives  Longer  In  Ten  Min- 
utes Than  the  Ordinary  Person  Does  In  a  Month,  Your 
Education  Has  Been  Sadly  Neglected. 

By  N.  J.  PIETRUS 
Decoration  By  DARRELL  DOWNS 


!#  "T  ITH  the  coming  of  the  holidays  and  Christ* 
i  1%  I  mas  vacation,  our  thoughts  wander  from 
V  W  our  scholastic  duties  to  the  old  home  town 
away  out  in  the  "sticks."  The  little  vil- 
e  possesses  a  peculiar  fascination  which  draws  our 
)py  hearts  homeward.  Although  the  rural  city  is 
pen  the  subject  of  sophistic  "razzings, "  still  its  life — 
id  of  the  thrills  and  frills  of  play-house  and  roof  gar- 
Ins — is  indeed  interesting.  The  husiness  places  may 
t  be  huge  skyscrapers  like  those  which  you  see  in 
i  city;  however,  they  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
ners.  The  bank,  postoffice,  garage,  barber  shop  and 
rew  general  merchandise  stores  constitute  the  "loop" 
it  serves  the  public — their  likes  and  dislikes.  If 
u  want  something  which  you  cannot  get  any  place 
e,  try  the  drug  store.  It  is  the  headquarters  for 
erything  from  canned  heat  to  castor  oil,  besides  being 
general  information  bureau,  giving  service  along  all 
es.  Whoever  named  such  a  place  of  business  a  "drug" 
ire  certainly  had  no  sense  of  proportion. 

As  you  travel  over  the  country,  you  will  find  the 
ussins"  and  discussions  of  the  populace  in  the  drug 
>re.  It  is  the  hangout  where  all  baseball,  football 
d  basketball  games  are  played  over  to  suit  every- 
e.     It  is  a  veritable  sport  shop.     Besides  being  the 


town  news  stand,  furnishing  news  as  it  comes  from  the 
press,  telling  about  the  recent  fires,  floods,  murders  and 
calamities  of  all  sorts,  it  is  the  rendezvous  for  political 
parties,  Democrats,  Republicans,  non-partisans.  In 
reality  it  is  the  melting-pot  of  the  community. 

THE  many  ways  in  which  the  druggist  satisfies  the 
public  can  be  illustrated  best  by  examining  a  day's 
business.  The  first  call  after  opening  at  7  :30  or  8  :00 
a.  m.  is  a  general  scramble  for  the  daily  papers.  Every- 
one wants  the  news  of  the  outside  world ;  and  to  take 
a  concensus  of  opinion  on  each  one's  expression  of  his 
ideas,  imaginations  and  "spoutings, "  would  require  the 
mind  of  a  superman.  If  it  were  possible  to  collect  the 
ideas  from  each  individual  and  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion, there  would  be  no  doubt  that  our  government 
would  be  run  without  a  flaw.  After  the  papers  have 
been  disposed  of — enter  the  village  Lothario.  The  poor 
fellow  has  had  a  bad  night,  and  the  only  remedy  is 
some  Bromo-Seltzer — another  service  rendered  to  the 
suffering  public.  The  big  sales  of  the  day  begin  to 
come  in:  "Camels"  by  the  package,  gum  by  the  pack- 
age, a  package  of  cough  drops — packages  of  every- 
thing that  comes  in  packages. 
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SHADOW 


The  shrill  sound  of  a  klaxon  breaks  the  stillness  of 
the  early  morning,  only  to  find  some  tourist  lost,  and 
wishing  to  know  how  far  it  is  to  the  next  town — how 
far  north — how  far  east — how  many  turns  to  make. 
Finally  we  have  put  him  right,  and  he  is  on  his  way 
again. 

THE  phone  rings,  and  we  rush  back  into  the  store. 
Mrs.  Johnson  thought  it  was  a  nice  day  for  a  pic- 
nic, and  wanted  to  know  if  we  had  any  picnic  plates. 
Oh,  yes.  "Ralph  will  be  right  down  for  them — thank 
you — goodbye" — all  in  one  breath.  All  this  time  we 
have  been  circulating  around  in  the  refreshing  atmos- 
phere of  the  drug  store,  a  combination  of  innumerable 
aromatic  odors. 

Now  we  start  on  our  prescription  business — some- 
thing in  our  line. 

"My  ma  wants  a  box  of 
Bayer's  aspirin  tablets." 

' '  Wow ! ' '  Somebody  else 
with  a  headache,  or  some  kind 
of  an  ache.  The  worries  are 
all  over;  aspirin  always  does 
the  work;  we  couldn't  run  the 
store  without  it. 

An  elderly  gentleman  enters 
the  store,  looks  about  in  a  sort 
of  skeptical  manner,  and  after 
some  consideration  and  debat- 
ing within  himself,  makes  a 
dash  for  the  prescription  clerk 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  also 
handling  all  departments  of 
the  store,  and,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, "knows  his  stuff"). 

"I  would  like  to  get  about  a 
four-ounce  bottle  of  Jamaica 
(linger.      I   have    a   very   bad 
stomach,  and  ginger  seems  to  be  the  only  relief  1  can 
find." 

Undoubtedly  he  didn't  look  very  far — chances  are 
greater  that  he  is  suffering  from  near-sightedness. 

The  first  pest  of  the  day  makes  his  presence  known. 
It  is  no  one  other  than  the  cigar  salesman  himself.  We 
will  do  him  up  in  short  order.  We  finally  convince  him 
that  we  are  well  stocked,  and  renew  our  promise  for 
the  ninety-ninth  time  to  throw  him  out  if  he  ever  shows 
up  again.  Many  a  good  resolution  is  broken  on  travel- 
ing men. 

During  all  this  conversation  we  have  sold  two  bottles 
of  ink,  two  tablets,  a  few  postal  cards,  etc.  We  have 
had  a  confidential  chat  with  the  doctor,  disposed  of 
three  other  salesmen,  demonstrated  a  phonograph,  re- 
paired a  leak  on  the  fountain  tap,  made  up  some  syrup, 
and  incidentally  made  some  money. 


Xmas  Suggestions 

^^7"  HERE  are  you  going 
*  ™  to  purchase  presents 
for  Dad,  Mother,  Sister  and 
"Sweetie"?  Try  the  drug 
store  first.  A  hox  of  smokes 
for  Dad,  an  atomizer  for 
Mother,  a  hox  of  La  Fa  mas 
for  Sister  and  a  Persian  Com- 
pacte  for  your  "wonderful 
one"  will  fill  the  bill.  We  ap- 
preciate your  trade.  Thank 
you. 


The  mayor  himself,  followed  by  a  couple  of  the  ci 
"dads,"  comes  in  to  consult  the  boss  on  getting  a  ne 
constable.  The  boss,  by  the  way,  is  our  town  treasur 
and  head  of  the  commercial  club.  He  is  a  man  of  hij 
political  standing — several  times  mayor — and  is  alwa 
consulted  for  his  opinion.  After  a  lengthy  argumei 
the  latest  arrivals  select  their  man — another  politic 
scalp  to  the  credit  of  our  store. 

WE  weather  another  siege  in  the  next  ten  minuti 
The  high  school  basketball  team  stops  for  fn 
aid,  adhesive  tape,  bandages,  iodine  and  some  rosi 
It  is  certainly  a  lucky  thing  that  the  basketball  sche 
ule  does  not  call  for  a  game  every  day,  or  in  a"  w& 
or  two  the  town  would  be  minus  a  store.  If  they  ups 
the  "dope"  tonight  as  they  upset  our  store,  they  oug 

to  win  by  a  big  margin. 

Business  comes  back 
normal,  and  some  one  ris 
entering  the  store  after  t 
team  has  left.  The  custom 
looks  like  one  on  whom  we  w 
have  to  exercise  our  imagirj 
tion  and  all  our  intellects! 
powers.  We  "turn"  half  t 
stock  in  the  store,  and  t 
every  item  in  the  Pharmao 
peia  and  National  Formula] 
and  finally  make  a  si 
amounting  to  half  a  dolls 
All  the  gentleman  wanted  w 
some  copper  sulphate  crystal 
but  he  didn't  know  how 
say  it. 

Our  weekly  patron,  possil 
the  most  regular  caller  duri 
the  year,  comes  in  for  a  ref 
We  automatically  repleni 
the  bottle,  write  out  the  "one  teaspoonful  three  tin 
a  day  as  directed,"  wrap  up  the  package,  ring  t 
register  for  a  dollar,  and  hesitate  in  taking  the  womai 
money.  This  customer  is  a  neurotic — look  it  up  a 
find  out  for  yourself.  After  spending  a  half  hour 
so  with  the  government  narcotic  agent,  we  get  anotl 
load  off  our  mind — reports  are  correct  and  everythi 
is  O.  K. 

A  young  lady  enters  the  store  and  on  a  two-to-c 
wager  we  win — the  sale  is  a  box  of  face-powder, 
clerk  can  guess  the  minds  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  peo] 
who  come  into  his  store.  His  specialty  is  studyi 
human  nature.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  druggist 
that  capacity? 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Contributions  to  the 
Poets'  Corner  will  al- 
ways be  welcomed  by 
the  Poetry  Editor. 
The  Shadows'  Sanc- 
tum is  room  269  in 
the    College    of    Arts. 
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RNER 


We  aim  to  make 
this  column  repre- 
sentative of  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  of 
a  few  writers.  May 
we  list  you  among: 
our  contributors? 


IDEALS 

By  E.  R. 

I  like  to  talk  to  my  other  self, 

That  self  I  want  to  be ; 
I  like  to  nestle  by  the  fire 

And  have  him  chat  with  me. 

"Why  don't  yon  let  me  show  myself; 
Why  don't  you  set  me  free; 
Why  won 't  you  let  me  out  at  times  ? ' ' 
My  other  self  says  to  me. 

"I  know  you  give  me  promises; 
Why  don't  you  make  them  true? 
There's  no  use  keeping  me  down  like  this 
When  I  can  outshine  you." 

Then  oft  in  meditation, 

I  fondly  introspect 
Just  what  would  really  happen 

If  we  two  would  "connect." 

And  then  T  make  new  promises, 
But  they  meet  the  same  old  fate; 

Again  I  disappoint  myself 

And  my  wonld-be  inner  mate. 

But  he's  so  big  and  generous; 

Ilje  doesn't  fume  or  brood, 
But  only  tells  me  kindly, 
"You  can  do  better  if  you  woidd. " 

So  I  admire  my  other  self — 
Don't  take  that  for  conceit — 

For  he's  so  different  from  myself; 
I  say  "he  can't  be  beat." 


THE  MAGI 

By  F.  P.  F. 

With  eyes  of  faith  on  the  clear  star  turned, 
They  traveled  their  toilsome  way; 

And  a  fiery  zeal  in  their  bosoms  burned, 
Till  the  time  in  the  dim  dawn  gray 

When  they  knelt  in  the  stable  the  beasts  beside 
With  gifts  for  the  crib-born  God. 

Their  faith  to  lead  and  a  star  to  guide, 

A  perilous  path  they  trod, 
But  oh,  at  the  end, 
The  face  of  a  Friend. 

Like  the  Kings' who  came  from  realms  afar, 

My  soul  is  seeking  the  Light, 
While  shining  above  me  is  Faith's  bright  star 

To  lead  my  steps  aright 
Toward  the  goal  of  Hope,  celestial  abode, 

The  King  and  His  white-robed  troops. 
Ah,  long  is  the  way  and  heavy  the  load 

And  my  spirit  in  weariness  droops, 
But  oh,  at  the  end, 
The  face  of  a  Friend. 


SONG  OF  A  HEART 
By  R.  A.  J. 

How  can  I  help  being  happy 
On  a  wonderful  day  like  this? 

How  can  my  heart  help  singing 
This  measure  of  untold  bliss? 

This  measure  of  bliss  that  is  given 
To  a  conscience  pure  and  serene ; 
It  is  an  echo  from  heaven, 

A  whisper  from  spirits  unseen. 


If  you  coidd  only  meet  him, 
I  know  you'd  say  so  too; 

I  hope  to  bring  him  'round  sometime 
And  show  him  off  to  you. 


Thus  may  my  sold  be  ever 

In  accord  with  the  Will  Divine, 

That  every  behest  of  the  Maker 
Meet  instant  response  from  mine 
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OF  all  the  modern  "Keys  to  Education,"  none 
more  easily  raises  the  tumblers  of  the  lock  of 
Life  than  travel.     It   is  the  best  friend  and 
ally  of  those  who  use  properly  the  opportuni- 
ties that  it  presents,  and  the  worst  enemy  of  those  who 
rush  into  action  before  it  summons  them. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  advise  a  precipitous  exodus 
to  the  west  or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  rather 
to  put  in  writing  our  ideas  of  nature's  grandeur.  God, 
the  Great  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  challenged  the 
thoughts  of  all  mankind  by  his 
majestic  and  beautiful  sculp- 
ture of  the  Rockies.  What 
little  we  might  say  of  these  re- 
gions, must  necessarily  be  only 
a  faint  description  of  their  real- 
ity. Still  the  common  curiosity 
of  all  fills  us  with  an  eager  de- 
sire to  see  these  things  for  our- 
selves; and  hence  a  heartfelt  in- 
terest is  aroused  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  word  travel. 


Is  Travellin 


The  Use  of  Travelling  is  to  Regulate 
Thinking  How  Things  May  Be,  to  fi 


RAYMOND  J.  PRIMASING 
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Abide  with  us  for  a  moment 
while   we   retrace    our  journey 

to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak.  Pike's  Peak,  the  Living 
embodiment  of  History,  Romance  and  .Majestic  Beauty, 
is  first  glimpsed  by  the  traveler  as  he  speeds  across  the 
plains  towards  the  setting  sun.  As  the  lessening  dis- 
tance expands  the  view,  tins  King  of  the  Continent 
looms  grandly  in  the  distance  witli  his  snowy  crown, 
and  extends  a  silent  invitation  which  soon  becomes  a 
mandate  to  be  obeyed.  The  wonderful  road  thru  the 
Pike  National  Forest  to  the  very  top  of  Pike's  Peak 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  grandest  scenic  highways 
in  the  world.  Coupled  with  the  sensation  and  exhil- 
aration of  looking  from  the  mountain  top  on  countless 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  the  great  and  marvelous 
beauty  through  which  this  road  climbs  up  and  around 
the  mountains  in  its  ascent  to  the  summit,  turning, 
twisting,  writhing  always  on  the  mountain  sides,  giving 
one  wonderful  views  into  illimitable  space  and  into 
startling  depths;  views  which  swell  one's  heart  with 
the  gladness  of  merely  living  and  having  eyes  with 
which  to  view  such  wondrous  scenes.  And  that  mag- 
nificent sweeping  view  from  the  summit !  How  futile 
is  description!  There  to  the  west  stand  a  thousand 
towering  peaks  in  spotless  white,  silent,  majestic,  awe- 
inspiring.  On  the  east  a  mighty  ocean  of  plain,  superb 
and  placid,  stretches  infinite.  The  eye  becomes  strained, 
the  senses  dazed  in  a  vain  effort  to  grasp  the  propor- 
tions of  that  stupendous  sea.  Close  at  hand  the  Bottom- 
less Pit  and  the  Abyss  of  Desolation  are  great  shudder- 


Garden  of  the  Gods 


ingrents  in  the  mountain,  into 
which  the  sun  never  tinds  its 
way,  and  where  the  snows  of 
centuries  lie  in  unconjec- 
tured  depths.  Slowly  we 
leave  this  inspiring  point, 
silent  and  awed  by  the  mag- 
nitieenee  and  grandeur  of  it 
all,  hut  with  a  quickened  desire  for  more  adventure. 


Mt.  Shasta  in  North 


I 


N  this  region  of  charms  we  find  also  The  Seven  Falls 


massive  walls  of  richly  colored  granite  rising  from  the 
itnii  inuring  stream,  almost  perpendicular  to  the  sky 
above,  and  ending  in  a  magnificent  and  most  impressive 
climax  at  The  Seven  Falls,  where  Nature  outdoes  her- 
self in  a  grand  display  of  mighty  cliffs  and  rushing 
waters.  At  the  top  of  the  Falls  the  Canon  opens  into 
a  beautiful  valley  with  numerous  streams  and  shady 
places.  One  is  able  to  view  the  scenery  from  above, 
particularly  from  Inspiration  Point,  just  beyond  the 
grave  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  where  this  author  spent 
many  a  meditating  hour  upon  the  novel,  Ramona. 

A  sister  attraction  in  this  region  is  the  famous  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods,  characterized  by  huge,  weird  and  fan- 
tastic formations  of  red  sand-stone,  many  of  them  re- 
sembling familial-  objects  and  animals — Steamboat 
Rock,  Eagle  Rock,  the  Kissing  Seals  and  many  other 
natural  formations.  The  stately,  god-like  forms  silhouet- 
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in  Education? 


Agination  by  Reality,  and,  Instead  of 
fhem  as  They  Are.—  Samuel  Johnson. 

HAROLD  J.  BONNSTETTER 

ted  against  the  evening  sky  crowd  the  imaginative  mind 
with  a  diversity  of  thought. 

NEXT  we  are  treated  to  Nature's  Studio,  The  Won- 
d.  rful  Cave  of  the  Winds,  the  great  geological 
miracle  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  The  hand  of 
man  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  creating  and 
embellishing   this   super-artistic   cave.     It   has   sixteen 

rooms,  each  unique  in  its 
formation  of  rare  crystals  of 
onyx  calcite  and  flowering 
alabaster.  Old  Maid's  Cham- 
ber attracts  most  attention, 
for  here  the  myriads  of  hair- 
pins left  by  visitors  of  the 
gentler  sex   evince  woman's 
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and  decorated  with  pictures  and  statues  transported 
from  Spain.  Immediately  adjoining  the  church  is  the 
oldest  house,  a  building  of  one  room,  with  walls  four 
feet  thick. 

Leaving  Santa   Ke,  we  descended  over  the  treacher- 
ous Lavahada  pass  to  the  New  Mexico  red  sand  desert. 
Six  days  of  weary  travel  with    intermittent    villages 
bring  us  to  the  Canyon  de  Chelly,  with  its  branches 
del  Muerto  and  Monument,    The  sandy  bed  of  the  little 
stream  is  hemmed  in  by  sheer  walls  of  red  sandstone 
that  tower  skyward  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred  feet.     On   either  side    are   pinnacles,    crags   and 
towers  of  great  heights,  sculptured  by  winds  and  rain. 
Among  these  El  Capitan  stands  supreme.     Canyon  del 
Muerto  gets  its  gruesome  name  from  the  massacre  of 
the  Navajos  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1804.     Scores  of  pre- 
historic cliff-dwellings  nestle  in  high  crevices,  two  and 
three    hundred   feet   from   the   bottom   of  the   canyon, 
along  the  precipitous  rock  walls.     The  White  House, 
Antelope  Ruins  and  Mummy  Cave  are  the  most  widely 
known.     They  are  reached  only  by  strenuous  exertion, 
but  the  sight  of  them  is  a  true  compensation  for  the 
effort  made.     Standing  here  in  the  calm  so  character- 
istic of  these  places,  with  the  shadows  of  evening  rap- 
idly encroaching,  as  one  gazes  upon  the  once  magnifi- 
cent dwellings,  which  even  now  bear  the  marks  of  civ- 
ilization and  comfort,  he  cannot 
but  wander  back  in  thought  to 
past    ages    to    speculate    in    his 
fancy  concerning  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  the  men  whose  monu- 
ments are  here. 


VTOT    to    be    deterred,    but 


Canyon  de  Chelly 

e  mpeliing  instinct  to  find  a  mate. 

With  our  adventurous  spirit  but  partially  sated,  we 
remember  Horace  Greeley.  On  we  go.  Day  after  day 
a  continuation  and  replica  of  the  scenes  which  we  have 
described  unfold  themselves  as  we  continue  west  and 
south.  Several  pleasurable  days  can  be  spent  in  Santa 
Fe,  a  town  full  of  romance,  abounding  in  historic 
events,  and  unique  in  its  varied  styles  of  Spanish 
architecture.  Besides  the  several  large  and  well- 
stocked  museums,  the  city  is  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States,  built  in  1525, 


with  the  Rainbow  Natur- 
al Bridge  as  a  goal  we  willingly 
continue     and     blaze     a     trail 
through   a   veritable   desert   in- 
habited   only    by    Indians    and 
an     occasional     white     group. 
They  gladly  supplied    us    with 
gas  and  oil  at  eighty-five  cents 
a  gallon  and  sixty  cents  a  quart.    After  an  intense  and 
thirsty  three-day  journey,  during  which  we  traversed 
but    50   miles,   we   arrived   at   our   destination.      Imme- 
diately we  realized  that  long  before  life  had  evolved 
upon  the  earth,  this  bridge  had  spread  its  grand  arch 
from  wall  to  wall.     It   is  black  and  mystic  at  night, 
r .-:  y  in  the  sunrise  and  a  (laming  curve  limned  against 
the  heavens  at  sunset.     Here  was  a  rainbow  magnified 
even  beyond  dreams,  a  thing  not  transparent  and  eth- 
i,  but  solidified,  sweeping  up  majestically  from  red 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Those  Glorious  Days 


ACCORDING  to  the  time-worn  tradition,  it  is  in  the  •spring  that  a  young  man's  fancy 
/%    leads  him  nearest  to  the  realms  of  the  poetical ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  appearances, 
/     %  the  advent  of  the  holidays  does  much  to  relieve  the  college  student  of  his  staid,  pro- 
saic self.    With  the  rapid  approach  of  Christmas  vacation,  a  load  seems  to  be  lifted 
from  the  average  college  man's  shoulders.     Hi?   face  becomes  radiant  with   expectancy   and 
his  eyes  reflect  the  gladness  that  is  plucking  at  his  heart-strings.    There  is  in  his  voice  a  ring 
hitherto  rarely  sounded.     He  seems  to  live  through  the  last  few  hours  before  the  end  in  a  sort 
of  ecstatic  daze.    Even  the  litheness  of  his  step  takes  on  an  unmistakable  rhythm.     The  epi- 
demic spreads  to  every  department,  or  rather  breaks  forth  simultaneously  everywhere.    It  af- 
fects all  in  due  proportion,  from  the  eager  freshman  to  the  sedate  Law  Senior.     To  the  one, 
it  is  a  new  experience,  a  touch  of  life  felt  for  the  first  time;  to  the  other,  it  is  the  recurrence 
of  a  happy  memory  heightened  by  reminiscences  of  former  occasions. 

To  no  other  class  of  human  beings,  perhaps,  do  the  holidays  come  burdened  with  such 
pleasant  associations  and  deep  meaning.  The  Christmas  vacation  is  more  to  us  than  a  few 
days'  respite  from  the  customary  routine.  It  is  a  milestone  which  marks  the  passing  of  prac- 
tically half  of  the  school  year.  True  enough,  for  some  it  is  only  one  of  several  breaks  in  the 
year;  yet  it  is  one  which  stands  out  in  relief  when  all  other  have  faded  into  oblivion. 
Nothing  seems  to  detract  from  the  complacent  joy  which  it  holds  forth.  There  are  no  ordeals 
to  be  endured  before  the  goal  is  won,  no  inky  blackness  just  before  dawn,  nothing  to  mar 
its  calm  approach. 

There  are  plans  which  must  be  made  to  spend  the  holidays  both  pleasantly  and  profitably. 
Visits  and  calls  without  number  must  be  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time.  Study  plays  but 
little  part  in  the  project.  And  so  it  should  be.  Those  who  are  wise  will  not  attempt  to  spend 
their  time  boring  into  text-books.  Past  experience  has  taught  them  that  labor  of  this  sort  in 
the  holiday  season  is  foredoomed  to  fail.  What  is  more,  it  generally  results  in  deep  dissatis- 
faction and  poignant  self-reproach.  Vacation  is  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  that  same- 
ness of  occupation  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  one  dull.  Utilized  for  other  purposes  than 
those  for  which  it  is  intended,  it  becames  flat  and  insipid.  Spent  in  a  rational  manner,  as  a 
time  for  relaxation  and  change  of  occupation,  it  affords  the  variety  so  necessary  to  prevent 
life  from  losing  its  charm. 

Beyond  all  these  merely  external  considerations,  the  midyear  intermission  holds  a 
deeper  meaning  for  those  who  merit  the  name  of  student.  For  them  it  means  that  work  be- 
gun long  months  before  has  been  completed.     There  is  a  just  pride  which  comes  from  every 
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duty  well  performed.  Looking  back  over  the  days  of  worry  and  perhaps  of  disappointment, 
the  conviction  comes  that  after  all  it  was  worth  while.  It  may  be  that  not  everything  has 
been  accomplished  that  was  dreamed  of  at  the  outset.  Nevertheless,  every  honest  endeavor 
brings  its  own  reward.     And  the  personal  satisfaction  does  not  cease  with  the  dying  day. 


A  Prevalent  Misconception 

AT  the  risk  of  becoming  trite,  we  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  the  abused  question  of  college 
spirit.  Many  are  still  blinded  by  an  old  misconception.  They  confuse  cause  witli  effect  and 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  real  spirit  consists  in  "whooping  it  up"  on  public  occasions. 
For  them  it  consists  in  cheering  lustily  during  intercollegiate  contests,  and  then  lapsing  into 
uninterested  lethargy  concerning  cultural  and  educational  activities.  They  respond  with 
tranquil  indifference  to  repeated  demands  for  the  co-operation  of  the  student  body  in  pro- 
moting the  higher  interests  of  college  life. 

True  college  spirit  cannot  be  injected  with  a  hypodermic  needle.  "Pep""  meetings  and 
rallies  are  necessary  to  arouse  dormant  eiitlm  siasm,  but  they  do  not  constitute  spirit.  The 
source  of  esprit  de  corps  lies  deeper  than  this.  Real  spirit  consists  in  the  personal  interest 
and  hearty  appreciation  of  our  Alma  .Mater,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  spurred  on  to  higher 
achievements. 


Looking  to  the  Future 

SHADOWS  extends  to  its  readers  a  .Merry  Christmas.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  this  num- 
ber of  your  magazine  may  do  its  little  part  toward  adding  to  the  happiness  of  your  vaca- 
tion. We  hope  that  after  reading  the  articles,  poems,  and  short  stories,  you  will  say  that  this 
is  the  besl  issue  we  have  published.  It  is  our  constant  endeavor  to  make  each  issue  more 
interesting  and  more  creditable  than  its  predesssor.  During  the  past  months,  we  have  re- 
ceived many  requests  to  make  SHADOWS  a  monthly  publication.  This  is  indeed  gratifying 
to  the  Stall',  for  we  consider  it  an  indication  that  the  magazine  is  accomplishing  its  purpose. 
Financial  reasons,  however,  prevent  us  from  attempting  such  an  undertaking.  A  magazine 
such  as  we  are  publishing  is  xvvy  expensive.  If  we  are  to  put  out  a  monthly  publication  we 
must  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  the  quality  and  make-up  of  our  periodical  must  be  cheap- 
ened, or  our  income  must  he  increased.  Unquestionably  the  latter  is  the  only  acceptable 
alternative.     How  can  it  be  put  into  effect  .'     O.ir  answer  is  twofold: 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  our  paid  circulation.  There  is  only  one  effective  way  to 
do  this.  The  student  body  at  large  and  not  a  i'cw  members  of  the  staff  must  do  it.  Here  is 
our  plan.  Let  each  student  mail  at  least  one  paid  subscription  to  SHADOW'S  while  home  on 
his  Christmas  vacation.  Certainly  many  of  your  friends  in  the  "old  home  town"  would  en- 
joy reading  your  college  magazine.  And  then  too,  your  parents  will  be  glad  to  read  your 
articles,  poems  or  short  stories,  and  those  of  your  friends.  In  this  way,  we  aim  to  succeed, 
each  student  must  assume  it  as  a  personal  obligation.  Let  all  work  together,  for  "in  num- 
bers there  is  strength." 

Second,  we  must  secure  more  advertisements.  The  local  field  has  been  covered  quite 
thoroughly.  National  advertisers  are  interested  in  a  large  paid  circulation.  By  bringing 
in  an  additional  thousand  subscriptions  you  will  make  SHADOWS  more  attractive  to  such 
advertisers.  It  is  all  very  simple;  the  more  paid  subscriptions,  the  more  advertisers;  the 
more  advertisers,  the  more  money  we  can  spend   in   making  SHADOWS  a  better  magazine. 

A   year's  subscription  to  SHADOWS   makes  an   ideal   Christmas   present. 
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The  Catholic  University  of  America 


By  CHARLES  F.  BONGARDT 


OP  the  many  mighty  epigrams  that  the  sages 
of  old  are  alleged  to  have  initiated  upon  their 
noisy  course  of  thunder  down  the  ages,  there 
are  none  that  carry  a  more  complete  stock  of 
mental  reverberations  than  those  of  the  sometime  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Bacon.  At  once  the  fa- 
vorite and  the  arch  en- 
emy of  a  haughty  queen, 
the  friend  and  the  be- 
t  r  a  y  e  r,  "  the  wisest, 
brightest,  and  meanest 
of  mankind, ' '  his  cryptic 
phrases  have  neverthe- 
less the  rare  quality  of 
stimulating  the  mind  to 
unusual  thought  and  re- 
warding it  with  unex- 
pected pleasure.  One  of 
Lord  Bacon's  aphorisms 
that  to  me  has  fo\md  a 
thousand  applications,  is 

the  famous  sentence  found  in  his  essay  on  Friendship, 
"Whosoever  is  delighted  in  solitude  is  either  a  wild 
beast  or  a  god." 

The  truth  that  lies  buried  in  that  simple  statement 
is  one  that  gives  to  life  its  most  optimistic  complexion. 
The  plain  fact  that  we  cannot  live  our  lives  alone  and 
apart  is  the  thing  that  clothes  our  minds  with  a  pleas- 
ant uncertainty,  that  keeps  hope  springing  joyously 
in  our  bosoms,  that  spurs  us  on  with  a  vague  and  happy 
expectancy.  It  was  the  activity  of  our  fellow-men  in 
this  great,  complex  society  of  ours  that  recently 
plunged  us  into  the  miseries  of  war ;  but  it  is  the  same 


Graduate  Hall.    Mr.  Bongardt  resided  here  while  attend- 
ing the  Catholic  University. 


activity  that  leads  us  into  glorious  adventure,  and 
casts  upon  us  the  intermittent  joys  and  happinesses  of 
life. 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  there  was  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  anything  different  suddenly  catapulting  itself 
into  my  existence  tojis  much  as  cause  a  detour  from  the 

even  tenor  of  my  way.  I 
had  no  thought  of  any- 
thing save  to  hew  to  the 
line  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  possible.  Then 
one  bright  day,  Profes- 
sor Gillespie  of  the 
Creighton  Law  School,  a 
fellow-man,  a  deus  ex 
machina,  acted  upon  me 
and  motivated  me  to 
something  which  result- 
ed in  something  else, 
and  thus,  by  divers  lit- 
tle makeshifts,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1922,  I  arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
registered  as  a  post-graduate  student  of  law  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

I  count  that  event  as  one  of  the  intermittent  joys  and 
happinesses  of  my  life.  It  was  a  step  that  neither  then 
nor  since  have  I  had  the  slightest  inclination  to  regret. 
Alone  ill  the  national  capital  save  for  a  travelling 
companion  or  two,  my  first  thought  was  of  Lord  Bacon 
and  his  wisdom.  To  establish  myself  among  friends 
seemed  to  be  the  logical  thing  to  do ;  and  this  laudable 
ambition  prompted  me  to  search  out  old  comrades  of 
the  memorable  experiences  of  1917-18.     By  a  perverse 
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trick  of  fate,  the  very  ones  I  singled  out  for  this  pur- 
pose had  migrated  to  other  fields,  forewarned,  perhaps, 
of  the  impending  demand  upon  their  time  and  gaso- 
line. Somewhat  disappointed,  but  hardly  discouraged, 
I  took  a  hitch  in  my  belt  and  set  out,  on  foot,  toward 
the  institution  which  I  hoped  would  gather  me  to 
its  bosom. 

THE  day  was  a  typical  Washington  autumnal  one, 
sultry  and  warm.  My  course  took  me  past  some  of 
the  familiar,  but  never  old,  monuments  of  the  day,  the 
great  iron  dome  of  the  capitol  itself,  the  unrivalled  mag- 
nificence of  the  Congressional  Library,  the  imposing 
proportions  of  the  Union  Station,  whose  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  concourse  represent  the  largest  room 
in  the  world.  Thence  my  way  led  northward  between 
interminable  rows  of  two-story  flats,  a  perfect  monot- 
ony of  them,  until,  finally,  I  felt  myself  sheltered  by 
the  welcome  shade  of  many  trees.  Rather  uncertainly, 
I  recognized  in  this  wooded  paradise  the 
national  old  soldiers'  home,  a  spot  where 
a  president  could  be  happy  to  spend  his 
declining  years.  Adjoining  this  leafy  re- 
treat immediately  on  the  cast  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  a  narrow  and  ro- 
mantic pike,  lay  the  campus  of  tin*  Cath- 
olic University. 

I  was  glad  I  had  walked.  It  had  con- 
tributed to  make  my  first  impression  most 
gratifying.  I  felt  that  I  could  be  con- 
tented here,  if  the  personal  element  would 
measure  up  to  the  great  promise  of  the 
exterior.  The  buildings  were  numerous, 
probably  over  twenty,  of  exceptionally 
large  dimensions,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  stone  fash- 
ioned in  the  Gothic  and  Tudor-Gothic  type  of  archi- 
tecture. They  had  been  arranged  to  allow  for  an  open 
space  of  approximately  five  acres  in  the  center,  a  mac 
adam  driveway  circling  the  open  space  and  leading  to 
the  portals  of  the  various  buildings.  On  the  west  side 
of  this  campus,  and  adjoining  the  soldiers'  home  on 
the  east,  is  the  site  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  crypt  of  which  is  now  nearly 
complete,  and  which  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  over 
ten  millions  of  dollars  before  the  last  stone  is  laid  upon 
its  lofty  campanile — twice  Hie  cost  of  Nebraska's  new 
capitol ! 

The  wonder  of  it  all  was  that  thirty-three  years  be- 
fore I  set  foot  on  that  campus,  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  was  still  but  a  dream,  and  no  stronger 
prophesy  of  its  future  greatness  could  here  be  found 
than  that  of  unfettered  winds  as  they  played  upon 
primeval  pasture  lands,  upon  wild  and  wooden  slopes, 
and  sought  the  open  sky.  Now  there  were  moving 
about  several   thousand  students,   ranging    from    the 
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Learned  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  divinity,  in 
philosophy,  in  science,  or  in  law,  to  the  poor  under- 
graduate freshman,  bearing  already  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  harsh  treatment,  that  usual  concomitant  of  un- 
willing servitutde.  Between  these  extremes  could  be 
found  every  variety  of  student  under  the  sun.  Here 
were  seminarians  of  a  dozen  different  communities, 
nuns  from  the  Sisters'  College,  the  swell  and  fashion- 
able girls  from  Trinity,  architects,  engineers,  chem- 
ists, et  al.  Truly  a  university  this, — if  there  is  any 
meaning  left  in  the  term. 

I  soon  became  a  part  of  this  moving  panorama,  made 
a  few  acquaintances,  and  as  I  did  not  wear  the  dis- 
tinguishing insignia  of  a  new  man,  I  was  soon  accosted 
by  two  freshmen,  who  volunteered  to  make  proper  dis- 
position of  my  trunk  and  other  accessories.  From  that 
day  to  this,  I  have  been  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  fresh- 
men as  a  class  are  grossly  misrepresented.  I  did  not 
decline  the  proffered  services,  however, 
hearing  in  mind  the  three  distinct  occa- 
sions when  I  bore  that  title  myself  and  had 
been  called  upon  for  the  same  not  inappro- 
m  priate  ministerial  office. 

By  nightfall,  I  was  ensconced  in  my 
quarters  in  beautiful  Graduate  Hall,  and 
here  Lord  Bacon  again  came  to  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  banged  on  the  nearest  door 
and  was  soon  commanded  to  enter.  With  i 
what  1  considered  the  proper  admixture  of 
dignity,  affability,  and  sangfroid,  I  an- 
nounced that  I  was  a  new  man,  although 
somewhat  old.  This  statement  met  with 
a  heartier  response  from  those  within 
than  1  had  anticipated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
there  present,  four  in  number,  were  likewise  new  men, 
though  somewhat  old.  When  one  of  the  men  asked  me 
if  I  had  met  the  man  from  Creighton,  I  knew  I  was 
among  Eriends.  The  gentleman  who  put  that  question 
hailed  from  Kansas,  a  recent  graduate  of  St.  Mary's. 
The  second  claimed  Montana  as  his  home,  a  product 
of  Mount  St.  Charles;  the  third  was  a  St.  Viatorian 
from  Illinois;  and  the  fourth  had  journeyed  all  the 
way  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  had  completed  an  engin- 
eering  course  at  the  University  of  Utah.  Truly,  West 
was  Last.  We  five  immediately  became  fast  friend! 
and  our  intimacy  grew  day  by  day  as  the  year  ad- 
vanced. It  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  of  a  pleas- 
ant year.  The  development  of  this  great  University 
ant  year. 

The  development  of  this  great  University  has  been 
phenomenal,  for  it  was  only  at  the  Second  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,   October,  1866,  that  the  project  of  a 
Catholic  University  first  was  broached.  The  organiza- 
( Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Sketches  by  ACCIDENT 


A  KISS  ON  THE  MOUTH  IS  WORTH  TWO  IN  THE  BUSH,''  MUSED  THE  "STUDE"  AS  HE  SHAVED 

OFF  HIS  MUSTACHE 

Deformity?  Brute! 

Him — "I'm  half  inclined  to  kiss  you."  Dumb — "Where   did  you  do  most   of  your  skating 

Her — "How  stupid  of  me  ;  I  thought  you  were  merely  when  you  were  learning?" 

mnd-shouldered."  Belle — "Oh!     I  trink  you're  horrid!" 


Obliging 

Sign  in  Laundry  Window — 
Why  kill  your  wife?  Let  us  do 
le  dirty  work." 


Ennr 


Two  Extremes 

Two  Englishmen  met  in  the 
rand  Central  Depot  at  Chicago, 
he  following  conversation  en- 
led : 

"Where  h'are  you  bound,  old 
|p?" 

"II 'E vanston — and  you ? ' ' 

"H'Elgin." 


Par — "I  hear  that  Jewish  golf 
ayers  don't  call  'fore"  before  a 
iot  any  more." 
Bogey— "Why  not?" 
Par— "They've  made  it  '3.98.'  " 


One  On  You 

Did  you  ever  go  to  a  party  when 
you  didn't  feel  so  well,  but  when 
you  got  there  every  one  greeted 
you  with  a  smile,  and  you  began 
to  feel  better  and  made  wise 
cracks  and  everybody  laughed, 
and  you  found  yourself  to  be  the 
life  of  the  party;  and  your  cran- 
ium expanded  and  continued  to 
expand  until  you  reached  home 
and  found  that  you  had  not 
tucked  in  all  your  shirt-tail? 


"Salt,"  defined  one  of  our 
chemistry  students,  "is  a  sub- 
stance which  makes  potatoes  taste 
like  the  deuce  without  it." 


Drunk — "Lishun',  Key  'Ole  (hie),  a 
Joke's  a  Joke,  but  yur  goin'  too  far." 


"There's  the  guy  I'm  laying 
for,"  said  the  hen,  as  the  farmer 
stepped  into  the  hen-house. 


Mistake 

He  kissed  her  in  the  garden, 

When  the  moon  was  shining  bright, 

But  she  was  a  marble  statue, 

And  he  was  drunk  that  night. — Moonshine. 


Nothing  to  Worry  About 

Jones — "Good  Lord,  man!  You  gave  my  wife  arse- 
nic instead  of  sleeping  powder." 

Doc. — "Oh,  that's  all  right.  It's  only  fifteen  cents 
more." — Yale  Record. 
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Special 


After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  one  of  our 
highly  paid  reporters  obtained  interviews  with  three 
of  the  quarterly  "honor  men."  Each  explains  his  suc- 
cess.    Here  is  what  they  say: 

Hank  Hogarty  (Soph.,  99.99%)— "Well,  I  might  as 
well  confess  that  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me. 
I  thought  i  had  fallen  down  miserably  in  logic  when 
I  used  the  word  'concept1  for  'apprehension.'  I  at- 
tribute nearly  50%  of  my  success  to  knowledge  I  ob- 
tained inside  or  outside  the  class  room.'' 

Bowl  Bisin  (Soph.,  99.44%)— "It's  just  another  case 
of  'Sic  semper  tyrannis,  e  pluribus  imuiii,"  or  in  our 
mater  lingua,  'The  best  man  wins.'  However,  1.  in 
sane  mind,  most  emphatically  assure  Mr.  Hogarty  that 
for  the  semester's  honors  I  shall  give  him  competition 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  recall  to  mind  Cicero's  most  illus- 
trious words:  'Responde,  si  vos  places.'  In  accounting 
lor  my  success  I  would  not  think  of  forgetting  text- 
books and  professors.'' 

.Mr.  Baker  (Fresh  99.42%)— "I  think  that  at  least 
some  of  my  success  is  due  to  study.  Another  practice 
which  I  find  profitable  is  sitting  on  a  tack  during  Lec- 
tures. It  will  keep  you  awake  75%  of  the  time.  And 
it  never  lowers  your  marks  any  to  laugh  at  the  Greels 
professor's  jokes." 


Ambition 
Clerk— "This  book  will  do  halt'  your  work." 
Stude — "Gimme  two — quick." 


Victim — "Hey,    that    wasn't    the     tooth     I     wanted 
pulled." 

Dentist — "Calm  yourself.     I'm  coming  to  it." 


Many  things  in  life  are  like  a  can  tied  to  a  dog's  tail- 
they  are  bound  to  occur. 


HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE 

By  Spike  Murphy 

What's  Wrong  in  This  Picture? 


In  the  best  society  the  <^'ent  takes  the  seat  opposite 
and  not  next  to  his  wife.  This  breach  of  etiquette 
often  leads  to  had  mix-up.3,  when  two  couples  are  in 
volyed.  For  instance,  if  one  of  the  men  should  forget 
that  the  breach  lias  been  made,  he  is  liable  to  hold  his 
own  wife's  hand  under  the  table,  etc. 

ANNOUNCEMENT— It  throws  the  editor  into  con- 
vulsions of  pleasure  to  announce  that  little  Lottie  Lin- 
denfinger,  eleven  years  of  age,  won  first  prize  in  last 
month's  essay  contest  on  "Pool  Hall  Etiquette,"  ami 
will  he  awarded  a  trip  to  California.  Lottie  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Lis  Angeles  and  is  not  unlike  other  little  girls 
of  her  age,  skipping  rope  and  school  being  her  favorite 
sports. 


Boozy 

Haig  -Did  you  hear  about  the  li»'lit  between  Johnny 
Walker  and  Virginia  Dare.' 

And   Haig— Did  he  liquor?     What  for? 

Haig — She  was  Ver'Mouthy. 

And  Haig  Stew  bad!  I  hope  it  won't  happen  aGin. 
I    guess    he    Mentlie    well,   though. 


"1  know  my  oats,"  brayed  the  mule,  as  he  kicked  tin' 
fanner  in  the  jaw  for  putting  sawdust  in  the  mash.— 
Flamingo. 


£*SJ* 


Judge — " Mandy,  why,  after  twenty  years  of  married 
life,  have  you  decided  to  divorce  old   Mose?" 

Mandy — "lie's  done  gone  and  got  religun,  tha's  why, 
and  we  ain't  had  no  chicken  on  the  table  for  seben 
weeks." 
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RICONOVITCH 

(One  of  those  cheerful  Russian  plays) 

Scene:     Any  basement  in  any  town  ending  in  "ski." 

Time :     Daylight  saving. 

Curtain  rises  revealing  half-starved  maid,  Olga, 
:ooking  horse-meat,  while  her  mother  is  arranging  pho- 
os  on  ice  box.  Room  suggests  extreme  poverty,  being 
urnished  with  chair,  table,  some  sort  of  a  "flop"  and 
,  baby-grand  piano. 

Olga:     "Migosh!     My  wedding  day." 

Mother:     "  'Tis  so,  and  not  a  drop  in  the  house!" 

In  these  opening  lines  we  have  the  character  of 
laughter  and  mother  set  clearly  before  us.  After  a  half 
lour  of  "Migoshes"  and  "  Tis  so's,"  shouts  and  shots 
.re  heard  in  street  above. 

Elderly  man  rushes  in,  waving  B.  P.  O.  E.  pennant. 

E.  M. :  "It's  getting  weak;  we've  come  to  take  it." 
Meaning  the  government.) 

Mother  (thinking  of  piano)  :  "Oh,  you  shan't,  you 
han't,  although  we  are  behind  one  payment."  In  a 
it  of  anger,  she  shoots  the  stranger  with  saxophone  or 
omething;  anyway,  he  walks  over  to  the  "flop,"  lies 
own,  and  dies. 

Olga:     "Migosh!   It's  father!" 

Mother  (with  hands  over  face)  :  "  'Tis  so.  The  very 
>air  of  socks  he  wore  when  he  left  us.  You  were  then 
tut  two  weeks  old." 

Olga  and  Mother  (in  unison)  :     "Migosh!" 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  this 
nasterpiece.    Humor  is  also  frequent.    For  example : 

Mother  (with  portieres  tied  around  neck,  and  pre- 
>aring  to  jump  from  ice  box)  :  "Daughter,  we've 
:illed  our  most  beloved;  join  me  in  my  grief." 

Olga :     "  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  do. ' ' 

This  brought  a  chuckle  from  even  the  orchestra 
eader,  who  had  seen  the  play  seventy-nine  times,  ex- 
lusive  of  rehearsals. 

After  replacing  the  portieres  her  mother  had  used 
a  hanging  herself,  Olga  drowns  herself  in  the  kitchen 
ink. 

Pathos  that  would  humiliate  Bill  Shakespeare  enters 
he  plot  when  "Yokel,"  Olga's  sweetheart,  arrives  to 
ee  his  Olga's  wedding  trousseau  utterly  ruined  by 
vater.  Disgusted  with  life,  he  poisons  himself  by  eat- 
ng  cheese  out  of  rat-trap. 

CURTAIN. 
It  is  a  play  well  worth  seeing  and  proves  the  truth  of 
he  adage,  "A  stitch  in  time  gathers  no  moss." 


Luck? 

Gee,  I'm  the  lucky  guy.  I  was  twenty-one  yesterday 
nd  caught  my  fourth  case  of  seven  years'  itch  today. — 
roo  Doo. 
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Too  Much  Territory 

Father — Ikey,  have  you  seen  anywhere  my  spec- 
tacles ? 

Ikey — Why  fader,  dere  on  your  nose. 

Father — Ikey,  how  many  times  do  T  have  to  tell  you 
not  to  be  so  indefinite. 


Boss — "Sir,  what  does  this  mean?  Someone  just 
called  up  and  said  that  you  were  sick  and  could  not 
come  to  work  today." 

Clerk — -"Ha,  Ha!  The  joke's  on  him.  He  wasn't 
supposed  to  call  up  until  tomorrow." — Showme. 


Not  Dumb — Unconscious 

We  thought  that  the  prize  dumbbell  went  to  the  girl 
that  thought  a  time-table  had  legs,  but  we've  changed 
our  mind  since  we  met  the  man  who  thought  this  was 
a  dry  country. 


Slight  Mistake 
"Hello!"    I  want  to  order  a  box  for  tomorrow. 
"What  size?" 

' '  There  11  be  six  of  us  in  the  party. ' ' 
"But  they  only  come  in  single  sizes — we'll  have  to 
have  it  made  special." 
"Is  this  the  Orpheum?" 
"No,  this  is  the  undertaker's." — Ex. 
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DO  YOU  LIVE  IN  A  SOUND  HOUSE? 

(Continued  From  Page  13) 
nutrition.     In  diabetes,  Bright 's  disease,  and  tubercu- 
losis,  scientists   are   using   nutrition   very    effectively. 

What  medical  science  knows  of  vitamines  is  only 
concerned  with  their  chemical  activities  and  biological 
usefulness.  Science,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this. 
It  seeks  to  learn  something  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  vitamines — a  puzzle  to  this  day.  A  comparison  may 
be  made  with  electricity.  No  one  knows  what  electricity 
is  in  substance  (if  it  is  in  reality  a  substance),  but 
many  of  us  know  how  to  use  it  effectively  for  our 
benefit. 

So  it  is  also  with  the  newly  discovered  substance  in- 
sulin, in  the  study  of  which  scientists  are  now  deeply 
engrossed.  Insulin  was  first  discovered  by  Doctor  F. 
G.  Banting  and  Doctor  Charles  H.  Best,  working  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  J.  J.  R.  MacLeod  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Certain  minute  structures  in  the 
pancreas,  known  as  the  Islands  of  Langerhans,  were 
used  by  these  two  men  in  isolating  insulin  for  the  first 
time.  The  discovery  was  made  in  July,  1921.  Just 
the  other  day  the  papers  stated  that  the  Nobel  prize  in 
medicine  has  been  awarded,  not  to  Doctor  Banting  and 
Professor  Best,  the  real  discoverers,  but  to  Doctor 
Banting  and  Professor  MacLeod,  although  the  latter 
did  not  in  any  material  way  contribute  to  the  dis- 
covery, except  in  permitting  the  iise  of  his  laboratory. 

Doctor  Levine  told  of  his  own  investigation  in  in- 
sulin. Last  summer  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend 
practically  the  whole  vacation  period  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  getting  first  hand  knowledge  from 
1  Uniting  and  Best.  The  work  was  in  the  nature  of  in- 
tensive research  on  insulin  in  the  Insulin  Laboratory 
of  the  University.  It  was  thought  that  insulin  was 
identical  with  the  vitamines;  but  careful  experimenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  Doctor  Levine  and  Doctor  Best 
showed  that,  although  bo.th  substances  are  obtained 
simultaneously  by  one  and  the  same  process,  insulin 
is  in  reality  different  from  a  vitamine.  The  chemical 
process  employed  gave  a  precipitate  of  insulin,  while 
the  filtrate  was  found  to  contain  one  of  the  vitamines. 
The  results  of  this  discovery  will  soon  be  published  by 
Doctor  Levine,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Best. 

"Returning  from  Toronto  very  enthusiastic  and 
ready  to  carry  on  the  work  in  insulin,"  Doctor  Levine 
said,  "I  was  able  to  inspire  a  number  of  Creightonians 
to  help  do  research  on  insulin.  Mr.  Kolars,  a  med- 
ical student,  is  now  working  on  the  effect  of  insulin  on 
the  structure  of  the  blood  picture.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  are  being  awaited  with  great  interest.  If 
it  should  happen  that  insulin  stimulates  the  blood- 
forming  organs  to  a  greater  manufacture  of  red  cor- 
puscles, it  would  be  worth  trying  out  insulin  in  certain 
forms  of  anaemia.  Mr.  Ralston,  another  student,  is 
now  engaged  in  studying  the  effects  of  insulin  on  cer- 
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tain  enzymes,  those  chemical  substances  that  attack 
sugars  and  starches.  He  is  also  investigating  the  ef- 
fects of  insulin  on  the  enzymes  that  affect  the  oxida- 
tion or  burning  process  through  which  we  derive  our 
energy.  The  problem  is  a  physiological  one,  and  the 
research  aims  to  give  a  knowledge  concerning  what 
insulin  really  does  to  the  sugar  in  our  body — whether 
it  aids  in  the  utilization  of  the  sugars  and  starches,  or 
merely  helps  in  storing  them." 

The  importance  of  insulin  in  curing  diabetes  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Its  presence  in  the  human 
body  gives  us  energy  for  the  variety  of  activities  con- 
stantly consuming  our  tissues.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absence  of  insulin  causes  the  sugar  in  our 
bodies  to  accumulate,  without  a  chance  of  being 
oxidized.  We  know  that  without  sugar  we  cannot  use 
our  fat.  The  diabetic  wastes  his  sugar,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence suffers  from  inability  to  use  his  fats.  As  a 
result  he  is  undernourished  and  loses  weight.  Because 
of  the  undernourished  condition,  his  resistance  to  in- 
fection is  lowered,  making  him  very  frequently  sub- 
ject to  boils,  carbuncles,  gangrene,  and  pneumonia. 

Insulin  makes  it  possible  for  the  diabetic  to  utilize 
more  sugar  and  consequently  more  fat.  As  a  result 
of  the  insulin  treatment  the  nutritional  capacity  of  the 
diabetic  is  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  he  gains  weight, 
becomes  more  resistant  to  infection,  feels  much  better, 
and  is  able  to  go  about  his  daily  business  in  a  normal 
way.  He  is  obliged,  however,  to  take  daily  injections 
of  insulin,  which  the  pancreas  is  no  longer  able  to 
supply. 

"Is  there  enough  insulin,"  Doctor  Levine  was  asked, 
"to  supply  all  diabetic  patients  and  those  others  who 
may  regain  their  health  through  insulin?" 

"Since  insulin  was  first  discovered,"  the  Doctor  re- 
plied, "the  research  work  of  many  scientists  has  opened 
up  a  vast  field  of  supply.  It  is  now  obtained  from  all 
organic  matter,  both  vegetable  and  animal ;  from  the 
potato,  celery  cabbage,  and  onion, — and  from  incom- 
pletely burned  flesh  and  blood.  John  T.  Little,  a  Hill- 
top graduate  and  a  recent  addition  to  the  medical  fac- 
ulty, has  even  found  it  in  the  dreaded  bacteria. 

"Mr.  Sohm,  another  Medic,  is  investigating  the  inor- 
ganic field  of  nutrition  and  has  already  met  with  aston- 
ishing results  in  feeding  very  minute  quantities  (from 
1/300,000  to  1/50,000  ounce  per  day)  of  manganese 
to  rats.  Soon  we  will  hear  more  interesting  things 
about  his  work. ' ' 

The  recognition  which  Doctor  Levine  has  received 
for  his  great  work  has  given  him  well  deserved  distinc- 
tion. On  January  1st  he  will  have  five  Fellowships  in 
five  nationally  and  internationally  known  scientific  so- 
cieties, one  of  which  is  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Great  Britain. 

In  spite  of  all  these  honors,  worthily  conferred,  he 
is  still  the  simple  man  of  science,  deeply  devoted  to  his 
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work  and  to  its  purpose.  Lideed,  it  is  fitting  here  to 
apply  to  Doctor  Levine  the  words  he  himself  used  in 
eulogizing  his  friend  and  colleague,  Professor  McCol- 
lum  of  Johns  Hopkins :  "  It  is  .  .  .  singleness  of 
purpose  that  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  unfailing 
source  of  his  achievements.  And  it  is  this  singleness 
of  purpose,  this  whole-hearted  devotion  to  a  selfless 
cause  that  is  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  men  of 
science  as  well  as  of  men  in  other  human  fields  of  noble 
endeavor,  who  have  left  footprints  in  the  sands  of 
time." 


UNDER  THE  VEIL 

(Continued  From  Page  16) 
ming  the  shallow  stretch,  his  feet  cruelly  bruised  by  the 
rough  rocky  formation  of  the  ocean  bed,  he  forced  his 
slow,  fatiguing  way. 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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STEP  UP  TO  THE  BAR 

(Continued  From  Page  101 
The  study  of  the  law  develops  the  native  ability  to 
guide  men  aright,  because  the  entire  course  is  based 
upon  the  past  experiencs  of  men  and  the  decisions  of 
learned  critics  concerning  the  correctness  or  error  of 
specific  lines  of  human  conduct.  Such  a  study  trains 
a  man  to  judge  accurately  what  course  is  sound  and 
right ;  and  since  it  is  known  that  his  decisions  are  based 
on  personal  knowledge  gained  through  close  and  long 
study  of  principles  and  cases,  his  fellows  are  willing  to 
follow  his  lead. 

LET  us  again  refer  to  the  difference  in  the  theories 
of  training  employed  in  preparing  for  the  two 
professions.  The  cardinal  object  of  the  professors  of 
medicine  is  to  impart  a  complete  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine. To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  the  object  of  law  pro- 
fessors to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  But  primar- 
ily, the  law  student  is  trained  so  as  to  develop  a  saga- 
cious, analytical  mind.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  al- 
most unlimited  usefulness  of  a  capable  law-trained 
mind  in  any  line  of  human  activity. 

Now  that  modern  industry  demands  that  men  com- 
bine into  organizations  for  the  efficient  production  of 
wealth,  the  manufacture,  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  human  necessities,  new  and  immense  fields  have 
been  opened  for  the  man  of  legal  training.  A  corpora- 
tion is  a  cumbersome  organization  which  calls  for 
trained  direction.  And  we  may  mention  the  significant 
fact  that  the  heads  and  guiding  spirits  of  some  of  the 
largest  corporations,  and  of  the  very  largest  of  all, 
namely  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  are 
lawyers. 

The  unwary  lad  may  have  his  mind  turned  toward 
the  study  of  medicine  by  the  "noblest  of  professions" 
myth.  Let  him  be  disillusioned.  The  practice  of  med- 
icine has  become  as  highly  commercialized  as  any  pro- 
fession, probably  no  more  or  no  less.  The  skilled  spe- 
cialist, like  the  skilled  mechanic,  sets  his  own  price, 
and  the  patient  must  meet  it  or  remain  untreated.  The 
organized  surgeons  of  our  country  resented  the  "intru- 
sion" on  our  shores  of  a  kindly  old  man  from  Austria, 
whose  healing  skill  seemed  to  transcend  human  power, 
and  whose  services  were  dispensed  without  remunera- 
tion to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  young  college  man  of  ability  must  remember 
that  he  is  to  live  in  a  critical  period,  when  men  need 
guidance  and  leadership.  Tn  times  of  stress  and  tur- 
moil, as  we  know  from  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
the  great  lawyers  come  to  the  fore.  When  our  fore- 
fathers shattered  ancient  and  outgrown  theories  of 
government  and  launched  the  grandest  experiment  of 
history,  it  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Hamilton  and  a  galaxy  of  other  great  lawyers  that  the 
venture  proved  a  success.     When  civil  war  threatened 
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our  peaceful  and  prosperous  nation,  the  inevitable 
catastrophe  was  delayed  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  whose  training  had  been 
in  law. 

On  the  basis  of  all  these  considerations,  let  the  stu- 
dent judge  and  decide  for  himself,  taking  into  account, 
of  course,  both  the  nobility  and  the  advantages  of  the 
calling  itself,  and  the  particular  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit,  the  likes  and  aversions  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  him,  making  him  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary mass  of-  men. 
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YOU  TAKE  MEDICINE 

(Continued  From  Page  11) 
only  the  client  who  is  suffering  from  bodily  ills,  but 
likewise  the  doctor  himself  who  is  led  to  the  pursuit 
of  money  instead  of  helpfulness  to  his  fellows.  This 
unworthy  object  wherever  it  is  found  bespeaks  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man." 

THE  medical  profession  is  not  without  its  singular 
advantages.  In  the  first  palce  it  is  worth  some- 
thing to  have  a  title.  No  particular  sensation  is  caused 
when  the  bell-boy  pages  Mr.  Smith.  In  fact,  no  one 
but  the  Smiths  are  interested.  But  if  Doctor  Smith  is 
paged,  everyone  in  the  lobby  looks  around  to  see  who 
will  answer. 

Who  among  the  bell-boys  would  be  so  rude  as  to  page 
"Lawyer"  Jones?  If  one  should  do  so,  what  a  pun  on 
the  man  "trained  in  the  law."  Most  lawyers  aspire  to 
the  title  of  "Honorable,"  but  few  really  acquire  said 
title.  If  they  succeed  in  doing  so,  what  distinction? 
Even  my  home-town  auctioneer  has  this  prefix.  It  is 
very  evident,  then,  that  the  title  "Doctor"  affords 
some  protection  against  classification  among  the 
mediocre. 

The  medical  profession  is  one  that  wears  well.  If  a 
man  ever  reaches  a  point  where  he  can  write  "M.  D." 
after  his  name,  he  spends  his  life,  in  most  instances,  at 
his  chosen  profession.  This  is  something  that  is  not 
true  of  the  law-trained  man.  The  law  graduate  may 
take  up  anything,  from  squirting  sodas  to  dabbling  in 
politics.  And  because  of  his  "superior  business  train- 
ing" he  is  particularly  adapted  to  these  various  occu- 
pations. Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  the  medical 
man  is  less  versatile.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  true. 
Intense  specialization  has  its  price.  But  witness  such 
exceptions  as  Dr.  Clemenecau,  the  "Tiger  of  France." 
After  all  the  physician  really  does  possess  a  certain 
adaptability. 

THE  traditions  of  the  medical  profession  are  such 
as  to  inspire  the  admiration  of  everyone,  even  by 
comparison.    Where  the  medical  profession  has  in  re- 
cent years  achieved  the  conquest  of  malaria,  typhoid, 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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UNDER  THE  VEIL 

(Continued  From  Page  31) 
It  was  now  long  after  sunset.  To  guide  him,  Callan 
had  only  the  glowing  embers  of  the  dying  fire  on  the 
low  hillside.  Two  miles  to  shore !  Perhaps  the  seamen 
might  circle  around  to  the  west  passage,  and  surprise 
the  town  before  he  could  warn  the  sleeping  warriors 
and  villagers.  Gradually  his  feeble  beacon  dimmed ; 
at  times  it  faded  from  his  view.  Often  he  lost  his  foot- 
ing on  the  mossy  rocks,  or  stumbled  into  a  treacherous 
depression.  He  spent  two  enervating  houi"s  traversing 
the  first  mile.  The  fire  had  died,  and  the  village  slept 
in  the  darkness. 

THEN  as  he  made  his  way  on,  the  night  cleared, 
and  the  outline  of  the  flattened  hills  could  be  de- 
scribed. The  Norse  were  already  far  away,  skirting  to 
the  east  channel  around  the  natural  rock  barrier 
stretching  in  front  of  the  harbor.  For  Callan  the  strange 
path  became  easier;  the  bottom  was  shallow  and  sandy. 
The  beach  was  gained. 

Not  far  from  the  deep,  regular  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, hugging  the  cliffs  on  the  west  shore,  came  the 
boats  of  Thyauda  and  her  band.  Their  wild  spirits 
surged  with  a  cruel  frenzy  to  loot  and  fire  the  village, 
to  wreak  a  double  avenging  for  their  previous  failure, 

Callan  staggered  weak  and  breathless  along  the  sand. 
He  stopped  to  drink  from  a  little  rill,  and  arose  re- 
freshed. How  familiar,  how  soothing  the  native  sands 
and  the  darkly  silhouetted  dwellings  oT  the  village 
seemed.  The  rude  Irish  boats  moored  near  shore 
rocked  gently  in  the  harbor;  the  black  ashes  of  many 
fires  appeared  like  pits  in  the  gray  beach.  The  shadow 
of  the  cliffs  to  the  west  still  sheltered  the  Viking  boats. 

But  not  for  long.  Callan  knew  they  would  come  on; 
and  even  as  he  ran  to  rouse  the  unsuspecting -Celts, 
Thyauda 's  boat  nosed  its  way  into  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  bay. 

"The  Norse!  The  Norse!"  Struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  cry,  and  with  awe  at  the  wild  pale  figure 
that  uttered  it,  the  Gaels  groped  for  their  weapons. 

"They  are  entering  the  harbour!  An  axe! — give  me 
an  axe  and  shield  !" 

Around  the  ghost  of  their  great  chieftain  the  sturdy 
Trish  swarmed ;  they  followed  his  pale  phantom  to  the 
beach,  as  he  madly  waved  his  new-found  weapons. 

The  carnage  began.  The  Norse  had  just  disembarked 
when  the  first  onslaught  struck  their  ranks.  They  ral- 
lied about  their  leaders,  and  a  hand-to-hand  slaughter 
ensued.  The  long  planned  surprise  had  failed.  Fight 
as  they  could,  they  were  unable  to  stand  against  the 
fierce  determination  of  those  who  were  defending  their 
homes.  The  proud  Norse,  who  had  come  to  plunder, 
beat  an  ignominious  retreat. 

Some  of  the  Celts  plunged  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
the  defeated  enemy ;  others  scaled  the  cliffs  on  the  right, 
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»  hurl  boulders  on  the  boats  as  they  beat  their  way 
irough  the  narrow  channel. 

Callan,  even  as  in  the  first  battle,  leaped  aboard  a 
)stile  craft.  After  a  bloody  stand  he  was  overwhelmed 
r  numbers.  The  Norse  who  survived  in  the  boat 
twed  in  the  confusion  under  the  overhanging  cliffs, 
wo  huge  rocks  hurtled  from  above,  and  the  frail  craft 
sappeared.  The  limp,  lifeless  body  of  Callan  drifted 
to  the  wide  sea. 

Such  were  the  strange  events  that  colored  his  legend- 
y  g^ory. 


IS  TRAVELLING  AN  EDUCATION? 

(Continued  From  Page  21) 

ills  its  iris-hued  arch  against  the  blue  sky.  It  is  not 
r  many  eyes  to  see.  The  tourist,  the  leisurely  traveler, 
e  comfort-loving  motorist  would  never  behold  it. 
ily  by  toil,  sweat  and  endurance  cotdd  anyone  ever 
in  this  prize.  We  realize  that  the  most  magnificent 
id  uplifting  spectacle  has  to  be  earned. 
Reluctantly  leaving  the  greatest  sight  we  have  seen 
us  far  we  set  out  for  the  Grand  Canyon.  One  comes 
ddenly  upon  a  titanic  gash  in  the  earth's  crust,  an 
lexpected  step-off  in  the  wooded  mesa  country.  Imag- 
3  a  stupendous  chasm,  in  places  ten  to  thirteen  miles 
de  from  rim  to  rim,  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
the  total  of  its  meanderings,  and  more  than  a  mile 
ep.  A  mighty  river,  the  Colorado,  has  chiseled  out 
e  inner  granite  gorge.  This  gorge  is  flanked  on  each 
le  by  tier  upon  tier  of  huge  architectural  forms — 
riiable  mountains  carved  by  erosion  from  solid  rock 
•ata  which  lie  exposed  in  great  layers  to  the  desert 
u,  and  all  painted  in  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Contin- 
lly  changing  with  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
the  sun's  rays,  with  each  change  in  atmospheric  edi- 
tion and  weather,  in  fact  always  new,  it  never  grows 
1. 

Then  the  much  talked  of  Mojave  desert  must  be 
ossed  before  the  mecca  of  all  tourists  is  reached — Los 
isreles.  The  desert  presents  but  another  variety  of 
periences.  It  is  the  land  where  a  man's  bread  is  truly 
mod  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  For  there  a  continual 
ocess  of  dehydration  makes  water  beggars  of  us  all, 
d  for  sympathy  the  numerous  varieties  of  cactus  are 
e  only  impetus  to  prick  us  on  to  the  peaceful  waters 
the  mighty  Pacific  and  the  gardens  of  plenty. 
Now  follows  a  week,  each  day  full  of  new  pleasures 
a  visit  to  picturesque  cities  and  the  historic  missions 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Francisco.  To 
'  naturalist  and  lover  of  forests  the  Redwood  trees 
e  of  unusual  interest;  for  before  the  sabre-toothed 
;er  fought  with  the  mammoth  in  the  swamps  and 
ngles  of  the  pre-glacial  epoch,  the  big  trees  of  the 
iriposa  and  Calaveras  groves  and  of  the  Sequoia  and 
neral  Grant  national  parks  were  growing  very  much 
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as  we  see  them  today.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these 
trees,  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  over  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  are  said  to  be  over  three  thousand  years 
old.  At  the  edge  of  these  huge  forests  is  the  great 
white  shrine  of  Mt.  Shasta.  A  legend  of  the  Klamath 
Indians  has  it  that  Mt.  Shasta  was  the  first  mountain 
to  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  that  subse- 
quent creations  never  quite  equaled  that  first  master- 
piece. Five  living  glaciers  are  still  sculpturing  the 
dome  of  Mt.  Shasta.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous  in 
this  region,  which  offers  countless  attractions  to  the 
sightseer,  as  well  as  exceptional  rewards  to  the  orch- 
ardist  and  to  the  cattleman. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  A  council  of  war 
revealed  our  greatest  fear,  and  we  formally  closed  the 
doors  of  our  bank.  Immediate  action  was  decided 
upon,  and  forthwith  Ave  took  to  the  timbers  of  Oregon. 
Three  weeks  of  lumbering  replenished  our  financial 
resources,  but  limited  our  time  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  became  necessary  for  us  to  hit  the  rails  in  an  attempt 
to  pay  the  two  grand  parks  in  the  United  States  a  visit. 
Enroute  we  stopped  over  a  day  at  Portland,  and  in 
company  with  Dr.  S.  A.  Gianelli  (Medicine  '23)  we 
traversed  the  Columbia  River  highway.  On  parting 
the  Doctor  very  graciously  asked  lis  to  take  back  his 
greetings  to  the  Creighton  student  body. 

If  you  are  normal  and  philosophical,  if  you  love  your 
country,  if  you  are  willing  to  learn  how  little  you  count 
in  the  eternal  scheme  of  things,  go  ride  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  save  your  soul!  There  are  no  "Keep 
Off  the  Grass"  signs  in  Glacier  National  or  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Parks.  They  are  the  wildest  part  of 
America.  If  the  government  had  not  preserved  them, 
they  would  have  preserved  themselves.  They  are  per- 
haps the  most  unique  parks,  and  undoubtedly  the  most 
magnificent.  In  the  Glacier  National  the  mountains 
run  northwest  and  southeast,  and  in  their  glacier 
carved  basins  are  great  spaces — cool,  shadowy  depths 
where  blue  lakes  sleep;  their  sides  are  threaded  with 
white  at  places  where,  from  some  hidden  lake  or  gla- 
cier above,  the  overflow  falls  a  thousand  feet  or  more. 
Over  all  hangs  the  great  silence  of  the  Rockies.  Here 
is  the  last  home  of  a  vanishing  race — the  Blackfeet 
Indians.  In  the  Yellowstone  the  pools  of  boiling  mud 
with  their  splendor  of  color  are  a  fitting  foundation  for 
the  Old  Faithful  Geyser  and  the  Giant  Geyser.  The 
other  glorious  scenes  beggar  description  by  man.  In 
these  parks  we  see  the  last  stand  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat;  here  are 
elk,  deer,  black  and  grizzly  bears,  and  mountain  lions. 
Here  are  paths  that  follow  the  old  game  trails  along 
the  mountain  side ;  here  are  meadows  of  June  roses,  for- 
get-me-not, larkspur,  and  Indian  paintbrush  growing 
beside  glaciers  ;  here  are  snow-fields  and  trails  of  beauty 
which  impel  a  spontaneous  exclamation  of  wonder. 
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rhe  call  of  the  mountains  is  a  real  call.  Throw  off 
!  impedimenta  of  civilization.  Go  out  to  the  West  if 
jsible  and  ride  the  mountain  trails.  Throw  out  your 
>st  and  breathe — look  across  green  valleys  to  wild 
iks  where  mountain  sheep  stand  impassive  on  the 
*e  of  space.  The  mountains  will  lure  you.  You  will 
urn  to  view  these  marvels  again.  There  is  no  voice  in 
the  world  so  persistent  as  the  wordless  call  of  these 
untains.  We  shall  go  back.  Those  who  go  once 
pays  hope  to  go  back.  The  lure  of  the  great  free 
ices  is  in  their  blood. 


WHAT  THE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  ARE  DOING 

(Continued  From  Page  6) 

>rts  there  is  always  the  human  desire  to  win.  Some- 
les  this  desire  overcomes  reason  and  a  team  will  at- 
apt  to  win  by  any  means  or  at  any  cost.  Such  a  team 
»ht  to  be  disowned  by  the  school  which  it  represents, 
sighton  students  should  pride  themselves  inasmuch 
no  such  spirit  has  ever  prevailed  among  the  Blue 
1  White  cagesters.  The  attitude  of  the  present  team 
that  the  game  is  the  thing,  and  that  they  will  play 
straight  and  hard,  with  a  "never-quit"  spirit.  Our 
lonents  will  not  be  underestimated  nor  ourselves 
rgauged. 

Within  the  crowd  as  well  as  in  the  team  there  must 
an  element  of  sportsmanship.  One  of  our  most  grat- 
ing achievements  last  season  was  that  the  Creighton 
dents  and   supporters   continued  to   be   recognized 

good  sports."  Nothing  hurts  a  team  more  than 
have  the  crowd  "razz"  the  officials  or  the  opposing 
m.  Such  things  give  a  ' '  black  eye ' '  to  the  school ; 
1  in  cases  where  the  visiting  team  is  not  treated 
irteously,  it  is  difficult  to  schedule  games  with  them 

following  year.  It  is  true  that  in  the  opinion  of 
:  crowd  the  official  may  be  wrong ;  but  we  must  re- 
mber  that  we  do  not  see  the  game  in  the  same  light 
the  official  does.  After  all,  we  are  partial  to  our 
e,  and  consequently  our  judgments  are  biased.  The 
iwd  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  officials  are  com- 
ent  and  responsible.  However,  if  a  mistake  does 
:ur,  let  it  pass  as  unavoidable.  The  official  is  human 
e  ourselves. 

n  many  cases  the  spectators  do  not  have  a  thorough 
owledge  of  the  rules  of  the  game  because  of  the 
mges  each  year.  This  year  is  no  exception.  The 
st  important  changes  which  have  been  made  are  the 
lowing: 

The  ball   is   considered   out   of  bounds  when   it 
ikes  the  edges  of  the  backboard. 

!.  Time  is  taken  out  whenever  two  or  more  free 
ows  are  awarded.  This  applies  as  formerly  to  double 
lis,  and  now  applies  whenever  two  or  more  free 
ows  are  awarded  to  the  same  team.     In  the  latter 
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case,  time  is  resumed  when  the  ball  leaves  the  player's 
hands  for  the  last  free  throw. 

3.  A  captain  may  request  "time  out"  whenever  the 
ball  is  dead,  or  if  his  team  has  possession  of  it.  Pre- 
vious to  this  year,  time  could  be  taken  out  by  any  one 
at  any  time. 

4.  The  outstanding  change  in  the  basketball  rules 
is  that  dealing  with  personal  fouls.  When  a  personal 
foul  is  called,  the  player  against  whom  the  fold  is  com- 
mitted must  attempt  the  free  throw  or  throws ;  this  re- 
quirement holds  unless  the  player  entitled  to  the  throw 
must  leave  the  game  because  of  injury,  in  which  event 
the  substitute  must  attempt  the  throw.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  make  every  man  attempt  free  throws  after 
personal  fouls  are  committed  against  him,  because  of 
the  great  number  of  games  decided  by  a  single  efficient 
foul-thrower.  It  is  natural  that  all  the  men  will  not  be 
as  efficient  as  the  one  who  specializes  in  foul-throwing; 
and  consequently  the  scoring  of  points  by  free  throws 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  This  rule  ought  to  do  much 
to  develop  team  play  and  reduce  individual  specialism. 

5.  When  a  personal  foul  is  committed  against  a 
player  who  is  in  his  own  goal  zone,  two  free  throws  are 
awarded  only  in  the  case  when  the  offended  player  is 
in  possession  of  the  ball.  If  a  player  who  is  outside  of 
his  goal  zone  is  fouled  while  in  the  act  of  throwing  a 
basket,  two  free  throws  are  awarded.  The  goal  zone 
is  that  territory  formed  by  the  end  line  and  a  parallel 
line  extending  across  the  court  at  a  distance  of  seven- 
teen feet  from  the  inner  edges  of  the  end  line.  A  double 
foul,  regardless  of  where  committed,  gives  each  team 
one  free  throw. 

Each  year  basketball  is  becoming  a  cleaner,  faster 
and  more  popular  game.  And  each  year  the  new  rules 
tend  to  make  it  harder  to  win  save  by  fair  means. 


TRY  THE  DRUG  STORE  FIRST 

(Continued  From  Page  18) 

WE  are  getting  well  into  the  afternoon,  and  busi- 
ness isn't  going  as  it  should.  Something  is  wrong 
somewhere;  and  sure  enough  in  walks  the  "wrong."' 
He  is  our  steady  boarder,  and  stays  with  us  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day.  He  runs  the  errands  and  gets  the 
mail;  but  most  of  the  time  he  is  a  nuisance.  If  you  get 
rid  of  one  of  his  ilk,  there  is  another  ready  for  the 
vacancy.  Do  you  recognize  him?  Every  store  owns  one. 
"Heavy  on  the  show  case  himself"  is  his  title  and  sur- 
name. Films  for  kodaks  are  beginning  to  sell.  Weather 
will  be  fair  and  warmer  tomorrow;  generally  cool. 

The  town  sponger  also  shows  up.  He  reads  the  paper 
over  someone  else's  shoulder,  or  uses  the  store  paper 
if  someone  hasn't  boat  his  time;  bogs  a  cigarette  off 
the  innocent  (happens  to  have  his  own  match  for  a 
change),  asks  the  time  of  the  day,  and  bids  us  good- 
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bye.  He  is  making  his  daily  rounds,  just  as  regular  as 
a  night-watchman  in  a  match  factory. 

Later  in  the  evening,  an  exceptional  sale  of  "Life 
Savers,"  and  candy  accounts  for  a  Legion  dance  in  the 
opera  house.  That  means  we  will  have  to  be  open  until 
midnight  to  satisfy  the  fantastic  "steppers."  The  Edi- 
son breaks  the  monotony  by  playing  a  real  "jazz" 
number,  not  even  disturbing  the  store's  most  noted 
fiction  reader,  who  is  all  wrapped  up  in  a  Cosmopoli- 
tan serial.  We  always  have  to  notify  him  when  it  is 
time  to  close  up. 

"Wearily  we  make  our  way  home,  wondering  if  the 
boss  will  ever  give  us  a  raise. 

"A  Merry  Xinas  to  you  all," — possibly  a  bit  early  for 
greetings,  but  just  a  reminder  to  do  your  shopping  early 
and  avoid  the  rush. 


WHY  NOT  THE  SECOND  YEAR  FIRST? 

(Continued  From  Page  15) 

are  disappointed.  It  is  morally  sound  and  clean.  But 
these  people,  who  we  hope  represent  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  audiences,  even  if  they  do  not  find  that  sen- 
suousness  and  suggestion  which  is  only  too  prevalent  on 
the  stage,  cannot  but  realize  that  here  is  something 
good,  something  which  entertains  and  amuses  them 
while  it  instructs.  It  strikes  a  responsive  chord ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  its  success. 

"The  First  Year"  lacks  the  element  of  greatness. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  its  credit  that  it  also  lacks 
the  melodramatic  touch.  There  are  no  soul-stirring 
scenes,  no  breathless  suspense,  no  nerve-wracking  cri- 
ses or  smashing  climax.  It  is  pure  comedy.  But  it 
lacks  that  element  of  greatness  which  we  call  the  lit- 
erary element — that  element  which  makes  a  play  live. 

This  play  has  nothing  to  move  us,  nothing  to  make 
us  feel  deeply.  It  is  a  light  comedy.  The  action  is 
negligible.  The  dialogue  and  the  acting  carry  the  play 
and  make  up  for  its  lack  of  plot. 

"The  First  Year"  should  be  considered  not  only  in 
itself.  It  is  indicative  of  the  trend  of  modern  American 
drama.  It  promises  better  things,  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  a  play  in  which  the  good  qualities  far  outweigh  the 
bad.  All  we  ask  is  that  our  playwrights  continue  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  now  going. 


BANISH  THE  FOREIGN  LETTERS 

(Continued  From  Page  9) 
formity.  We  dress  our  athletes  in  a  uniform  color  or 
one  combination  of  colors  and  we  have  adopted  only 
two  colors  for  our  school  flag.  As  Blue  and  White  are 
the  colors,  we  expect  to  see  those  colors  at  least  pre- 
dominent  on  the  campus;  and  as  "C"  is  the  school 
letter,  we  are  only  within  our  rights  when  we  demand 
that  this  be  the  only  letter  in  evidence.  It  makes  for 
uniformity,  which,  as  we  said  before  is  desirable ;  and 


it  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  campus.  So,  my  dear 
Freshmen,  and  high  school  athletes  of  any  other  class 
who  persist  in  telling  the  world  through  the  display 
of  a  high  school  letter  that  you  have  won  the  privilege 
of  wearing  the  school  colors,  please  change  your  ways. 
The  vogue  in  a  big  school  is  different.  Preserve  that 
trophy  in  the  place  where  it  belongs  at  home.  If  it 
must  be  shown,  quietly  bring  the  spectators  to  your 
residence,  and  there  give  way  to  your  honest  pride. 

BUT  apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  situation,  there 
is  another  which  is  a  trifle  more  serious.  That 
high-school  letter  and  those  colors  are  an  emblem  of 
another  unit,  of  another  organization,  and  as  such  they 
signify  a  certain  attachment  to  the  school  they  repre- 
sent. Only  those  who  represent  or  have  represented  a 
school  in  some  activity  can  wear  them ;  and  it  is  nat- 
ural to  conclude  that  those  who  wear  the  insignia  of  a 
school  are  either  members  or  representatives  of  that 
school.  Now  anyone  can  plainly  see  that  although  in 
reality  it  may  mean  no  indication  whatever,  to  an 
outsider  and  to  the  school  at  large  the  wearing  of 
a  foreign  emblem  is  significant  of  other  attachments 
and  tends  to  disrupt  the  unity  which  we  must  have. 
You  are  a  Creighton  student ;  and  because  the  Univer- 
sity has  seen  fit  to  call  you  such,  you  owe  her  at  least 
the  coui'tesy  of  renouncing  the  display  of  all  other  schol- 
astic allegiance.  It  may  not  be,  surely  it  is  not  inten- 
tional, but  it  is  a  little  sign  of  disunion.  For  your  own 
interests  and  for  Creighton 's,  you  shoidd  discontinue 
this  practice. 


YOU  TAKE  MEDICINE 

(Continued  From  Page  33) 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  diabetes — real  ene- 
mies of  the  race — the  law  profession  has  brought  forth 
such  abortive  offspring  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
The  doctor  is  not  a  highly  paid  individual  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Entering  into  a  consideration 
of  remuneration,  however,  we  must  give  some  thought 
to  the  definition  of  the  term  "remuneration." 
If  remuneration  is  construed  to  mean  dollars  and  cents 
only,  the  medical  man  is  indeed  miserably  paid.  But 
under  the  heading  of  remuneration  we  must  justly  in- 
clude the  esteem  of  one's  fellow-men,  solid  content- 
ment, happiness,  and  the  "little  things"  of  life,  as  well 
as  good  accomplished.  What  compensation  can  exceed 
the  gratitude  of  a  care-worn  mother  whose  child  has 
been  snatched  from  the  grim  reaper  and  restored  to 
her?  What  reward  can  exceed  the  satisfaction  pro- 
ceeding from  the  knowledge  that  one  is  making  easier 
the  departure  of  a  harassed  soul  from  a  diseased  and 
pain-racked  body?  The  doctor  is  present  to  usher  man 
into  life,  and  again  he  is  there  to  ease  his  departure. 
He  opens  the  infant's  eyes  for  the  first  time  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  he  closes  the  lids  of  the  hoary  man  at  the 
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sunset  of  life.  He  is  closest  to  the  human  heart;  he 
hears  its  beats,  he  senses  its  pain,  its  anguish,  its  joys 
and  its  sorrows. 

What  profession  can  have  a  fuller  compensation,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  physician  of  man's  soul? 


"ONE  FOOT  ON  LAND  AND  ONE  ON  SEA" 

(Continued  From  Page  14) 

Scene  VI — Parlor  of  Betty's  Home. 
Time — About  the  Same. 

Betty :  ' '  Did  you  really  miss  me  while  you  were  away 
at  school,  Joey,  and  think  of  me  all  the  time?" 

Joe  (very  sweetly)  :  "Betty,  I  thought  of  you  every 
minute  of  the  day;  and  as  for  the  girls  in  that 
school,  I  really  don't  know  whether  or  not  there 
are  any.  Why,  Betty,  I  had  so  much  studying  to 
do  that  I  hardly  had  time  for  anything  else.  Then, 
too,  I  was  out  for  football,  and  that  kept  me  quite 
busy,  too." 

Betty:  "Were  you  on  the  football  team?  Why,  I 
didn't  see  anything  about  it  in  the  papers." 

Joe  :  "  Why— er— er— I  was  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg 
and  a  few  other  minor  injuries.  You  know  T  al- 
ways did  hate  publicity,  anyway.  But  getting 
back  to  business,  Betty,  I  had  you  on  my  mind 
all  the  time,  and  it  was  your  vision  that  spurred 
me  on  in  my  duties.  Without  that  incentive  I 
really  would  have  died  from  the  monotony  of  the 
thing." 

Betty:  "And  to  think  you'll  be  going  back  in  a  few 
days.  Then  I  supose  you'll  forget  me  altogether." 
(Coyly)  "Will  you  miss  me,  Joe?" 

Joe:  "I  should  say  I  will.  I  really  hate  to  go  back  to 
that  old  school  town.  The  stupidity  of  that  place 
is  terrible.  You  never  will  realize  how  boring  that 
burg  is."     (This  is  absolutely  true — Betty  won't! 

Scene  VII — Living  Room  of  Vivian's  Home. 

Vivian:  "So  you  really  were  quite  put  out  at  being 
away  from  me  these  months,  were  you,  Dicky?" 

Dick:  "Didn't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  If  I 
hadn't  had  my  studies  to  take  up  all  of  my  time 
T  would  have  died  of  monotony." 

Vivian:  "But  you  could  have  written  more  often  if 
you  were  so  lonely." 

Dick:  "Between  football  and  studies  1  was  awfully 
rushed.  And  anyway,  1  had  no  experiences  in  that 
stupid  town  worth  writin'  home  about.  Just  dull 
humdrum  existence.    No  place  like  the  old  home." 

Vivian:     "Were  you  much  of  a  hero  at  football?" 

Dick  (modestly)  :  "I  was  on  the  first  team,  but  I  kept 
out  of  the  newspapers,  thank  the  Lord.  You  know 
how  I  hate  publicity."  (Further  exposure  of  our 
"modest"  hero  would  be  cruel.) 


Scene  VIII — Dormitory  of  Insertnamehere  University. 
Time — Two  Weeks  Later. 

Joe:  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
enjoyment  in  this  burg  for  another  five  months. 
Sure  had  a  burly  time  at  home.  The  old  place  is 
just  as  live  as  ever.  Went  out  with  a  different 
girl  every  night. ' ' 

Dick:  "Yep,  it's  the  old  hole  again  for  me.  Sure 
wish  I  coulda  had  time  to  date  a  few  more  of  the 
girls  at  home.  I  suppose  some  will  feel  offended; 
but  two  weeks  are  hardly  enough  to  start." 

Joe:  "Guess  I'll  go  see  Mabel  tonight.  Wish  I  had 
written  her." 

Dick:  "That  reminds  me.  I've  got  to  bandage  my 
right  hand.     I  forgot  to  write  to  Helen." 


THE   CATHOLIC   UNIVERSITY   OF  AMERICA 

(Continued  From  Page  26) 

tion,  control  and  administration  of  the  proposed  institu- 
tion was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Holy  See.  The  offer  of  $300,000 
made  to  the  Council  by  Miss  Gwendoline  Caldwell, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
university,  was  accepted,  and  an  Executive  Board, 
composed  of  Bishops  and  prominent  laymen,  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  details  of  the  undertaking  and 
to  secure  the  necessary  endowment. 

In  a  letter  addressed  October  22,  1885,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  Pope  Leo  XIII  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure at  learning  of  the  project.  He  gave  his  formal 
approval  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  April  10, 
1H87;  and  under  date  of  March  7,  1889,  approved  the 
constitutions  of  the  University,  granting  full  power  to 
confer  degrees.  On  November  13  of  that  year,  the 
School  of  Sacred  Sciences  was  opened  in  Caldwell  Hall, 
on  the  present  site.  From  that  time  on,  the  progress  of 
the  University  was  rapid.  Last  year  saw  the  comple- 
tion of  a  new  house  of  studies  for  the  Minor  Order  of 
Conventuals,  in  addition  to  the  work  on  the  Shrine 
and  the  stadium. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  relating  the  notable 
events  of  this  great  institution.  But  such  a  narration 
would  become  wearisome.  I  have  dared  to  state  a  few  of 
them  because  I  know  that  they  are  hidden  to  the  many. 
The  university  operates  in  a  region  that  few  of  us  take 
time  to  explore.  It  is  from  its  fertile  soil  that  educators 
spring  who  live  their  lives  for  others.  Most  of  us  must 
acquire  what  education  we  can  in  a  limited  period  of 
time.  We  then  feel  the  urge  to  establish  ourselves  in 
the  various  fields  whither  our  vocations  may  summon  us. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  is  doing  its  large 
share  of  service,  doing  it  unostentatiously  but  surely. 
In  its  youth  of  33  years,  it  has  accomplished  the  well- 
nigh  impossible.  It  is  pleasant  to  anticipate  the  glory 
of  its  maturity. 


